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PREFACE 


This  is  the  second  volume  of  poems  written  by  my  Grand- 
mother, Betsey  Oakley  Jeflers.  The  first  volume  covered 
interesting  and  now  historic  events  which  occured  in  her 
girlhood  and  womanhood.  They  were  written  from  1905 
to  1914,  whereas  these  poems  recorded  here  were  written  in 
the  past  ten  years,  1915  to  1925,  dealing  with  later  events. 

On  May  25th,  1925,  my  Grandmother  celebrated  her  89th 
birthday  and  is  still  very  active.  True  to  pioneer  ancestory 
she  takes  care  of  the  milk  every  morning  and  night.  When 
a  surplus  is  on  hand  she  churns  it  and  puts  it  up  into  one 
pound  prints  by  herself. 

Flowers  are  a  great  inspiration  to  her.  There  are  a  great 
many  on  the  Jeflers  Farm,  some  being  there  since  she  came 
to  the  homestead  as  a  bride  in  1865.  These  receive  daily 
care  from  her  hands  and  a  history  of  each  plant  can  be 
learned  upon  request.  Weeds  are  a  great  source  of  worri- 
ment,  whenever  she  sees  one  it  must  be  pulled,  if  possible,  or 
if  not,  out  the  shears  come  to  cut  it  off. 

Besides  piecing  bed  quilts  and  covers,  since  1916  she  has 
knitted  ten  bed  spreads  of  various  designs  for  members  of 
her  family  and  close  friends.  The  knitted  spreads  have  re- 
ceived first  premiums  at  fairs  in  different  parts  of  North 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  of  which  she  is  duly  proud. 

She  is  a  woman  of  high  moral  standing  and  has  a  great 
adversion  to  profanity,  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  as 
well  as  pre-volstead  beverages.  Goes  to  Church  whenever 
able  but  has  had  to  give  up  an  active  part  due  to  her  age. 

From  these  glimpses  of  her  life  one  can  easily  see  that  it  is 
one  of  service  to  everyone  who  comes  in  contact  with  her. 
She  is  never  idle  a  moment  for  when  she  sits  down  it  is  to 
follow  along  her  different  lines  of  activities.  She  is  a  great 
inspiration  to  me  as  well  as  to  all  of  us. 

Some  reminiscences  of  my  Grandmother,  Betsey  Oakley 
Jeffers,    are   interesting,    especially   those   dealing   with   her 


pioneer  life.  The  section  of  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  she  lives  was  settled  in  1789  by  nine  men  who 
formed  a  band  migrating  from  Attleboro,  Mass.,  to  North 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  calling  themselves,  "The  Nine  Part- 
ners". Founding  a  village  of  log  cabins,  Hartford  by  name. 
Of  this  band  John  Carpenter  was  a  member  bringing  his 
family  with  him  as  did  several  other  settlers.  He  had  a 
daughter,  Nancy,  who  married  Milbourn  Oakley,  a  young 
man  who  settled  in  the  neighborhood  with  his  earthly  posses- 
sions consisting  of  an  ear  spoon  and  a  toothpick.  Due  to  his 
willingness  to  work  he  soon  had  a  log  cabin  raised  and  spare 
land  cleared  for  a  farm,  outside  the  village  and  the  original 
tract  of  land. 

Nancy  Carpenter  and  he  had  nine  children ;  one  of  whom 
is  my  Grandmother.  She  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  spending 
15  years  of  her  life  there  until  a  frame  house  was  erected. 
During  this  time  she  lived  a  primitive,  pioneer  life.  All  of 
the  furniture  was  built  with  crude  tools  by  her  father  or 
neighbors,  except  that  which  was  brought  in  by  the  first 
settlers,  some  of  it  still  being  in  the  family  possession. 

All  of  their  clothing  was  made  by  hand.  Sheep  were 
raised  to  furnish  wool,  which  was  woven  into  blankets  and 
articles  of  apparel.  Flax  was  grown  and  spun  into  linen 
sheets,  table  linen  and  clothing.  Knitting  was  also  a  neces- 
sity especially  in  the  line  of  socks,  stockings,  sweaters,  caps, 
scarfs  and  mittens.  Shoes  were  made  by  a  shoemaker  who 
traveled  from  home  to  home  staying  there  while  making 
shoes  for  each  member  of  the  family. 

Their  food  was  plain  and  simple,  canning  was  unheard  of, 
fruits  and  vegetables  such  as  apples,  pumpkins,  peppers,  corn, 
etc.,  were  dried  by  the  fire  and  hung  up  on  the  rafters. 
Meat  was  cut  into  strips,  pickled  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
There  is  a  story  which  was  told  my  Grandmother  by  her 
Mother,  that  when  she  was  small  and  put  in  her  trundle 
bed  her  Mother  heard  steps  and  growls  on  the  roof.  She 
was  very  much  frightened,  as  her  Husband  was  away  for 
the  night,  leaving  her  alone.  Not  having  firearms  handy  she 
caught  up  the  fire  tongs  and  a  kettle  beating  it  hard  until 


the  animal  was  frightened  away.  The  next  morning  when 
Grandmother's  father  arrived  he  discovered  panther  tracks 
and  thought  that  the  panther  was  attracted  by  the  venison 
which  was  drying. 

There  were  a  great  many  wild  animals  around,  so  that 
constant  care  had  to  be  exercised  over  the  sheep  and  cattle, 
quartering  them  every  night  in  the  stockade.  In  the  summer 
this  work  was  done  by  the  girls  as  well  as  the  milking, 
housework,  spinning,  knitting,  etc.,  while  the  men  arose  early 
to  do  the  outside  work;  the  working  day  being  from  dawn 
to  sunset. 

Educational  facilities  were  scanty.  The  children  were 
taught  by  their  parents  or  by  a  visiting  school  teacher  who 
had  a  definite  place  to  teach,  but  who  passed  around  among 
the  homes  of  his  scholars  for  board  and  room.  There  were 
no  grades  at  that  time  and  only  the  fundamental  subjects 
were  taught.  My  Grandmother  was  more  fortunate  than 
some,  in  that  she  went  to  the  Franklin  Academy,  3  miles 
away,  at  the  age  of  14  years  for  several  terms.  This  served 
the  purpose  of  a  finishing  school.  In  order  to  enable  my 
Grandmother  to  graduate  two  of  her  sisters  and  a  brother 
kept  rooms  and  boarded  some  of  the  students.  After  gradu- 
ating she  taught  for  two  terms  in  a  country  school  having 
about  40  scholars  under  her  ranging  from  5  to  21  years  of 
age. 

She  then  married  my  Grandfather,  Watson  Jeflers,  in 
1865;  keeping  house  in  the  original  home  built  on  the 
"Jeflers  Farm",  by  his  Grandfather,  Nathaniel  Jeflers,  when 
he  came  from  Connecticut  in  1821  and  settled  on  part  of 
the  original  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Nine  Partners.  This 
being  located  near  the  land  of  Milbourn  Oakley.  By  this 
marriage  they  had  two  children,  Adelade  and  Henry. 


A  larger  home  was  built  on  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of 
valleys  and  hills  surrounded  by  trees  set  out  by  members  of 
the  family.  It  is  still  a  land-mark  of  the  countryside  and 
one  of  the  finest  homes  in  that  section.  Here  is  where  my 
Grandmother  now  lives  with  her  daughter,  Adelade,  who 
has  devoted  twenty  or  more  years  of  her  life  that  Grand- 
mother might  enjoy  her  old  companions  and  devote  herself 
to  activities  she  desired,  surrounded  by  things  she  loves  and 
rendering  service  to  the  whole  community. 

— Emily  A.  Jeffers. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  CENTENARIAN'S  BIRTHDAY 

South  Gibson  Lady  Feted  by  Old  Friends,  Recently. 
Probably  Oldest  Person  in  County. 


Composed  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers  and  read  by  B.  D. 
Reynolds  at  a  gathering  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Sabra 
(Tingley)  Carpenter,  Dec.  23rd,  in  South  Gibson,  to  cele- 
brate her  one  hundredth  birthday. 

Dear  Mrs.  Carpenter,  I  have  been  told 

That  on   December  23rd  you  will  be  one  hundred  years 

old, 
Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  nineteen 
And  imagine  how  your  life  to  this  generation  would  seem. 

The  days  of  your  childhood  and  young  womanhood  were 

fine, 
Fostered  and  cherished  in  a  family  of  nine, 
Four  brothers  and  four  sisters  your  companionship  claimed 
Beside  Father  and  Mother  who  for  high  ideals  aimed. 

There  is  the  great  fireplace  with  its  memories  sweet 
That  you  all  gathered  around  from  the  field  and  the  street, 
The  bright  glowing  light  and  the  warmth  that  it  gave 
Helped  you  over  hard  places  and  the   road   to  usefulness 
paved. 

The  Father  and  Sons  kept  a  great  back  log  in  place, 
And  all  the  home  comforts  to  this  source  you  can  trace, 
For  if  it  burned  out  and  the  fire  got  low 
There  could  nothing  be  cooked  for  the  family  you  know. 

Sometimes  the  log  was  so  large  it  could  not  be  moved, 
For  the  Father  and  Sons  it  too  burdensome  proved, 
Then  a  horse  was  brought  in  with  its  one  single  trace 
And  without  any  hardship,  easily  put  in  place. 
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They  must  have  had  forethought  and  courage  galore 

To  prepare  three  meals  a  day  for  eleven  persons  or  more. 

Where  in  these  days  could  a  family  be  found 

That  would  endure  these  hardships  all  the  year  'round? 

When  the  meal  was  all  planned  the  crane  was  swung  clear 
And  well-filled  pots  and  kettles  appeared, 
Each  one  had  a  hook  of  its  own  and  filled  its  own  place 
And  to  these  methodical  ways  their  success  you  can  trace. 

Then  the  brick  oven,  the  house-keeper's  pride, 

Could  always  be  found  by  the  fire-place  side. 

The  wood  for  the  oven  had  to  be  prepared  especially  fine 

And  its  limit  for  baking  was  fifteen  loaves  at  a  time. 

This  bread  was  home-made  from  beginning  to  end 
For  prepared  baker's  yeast  there  was  no  place  to  send. 
This  was  made  in  the  morning  with   new  milk  and  hot 

water, 
And  if  not  light  by  noon  there  was  something  the  matter. 

Then  a  large  wooden  tray  used  on  purpose  for  bread 

Was  put  on  the  table  and  around  it  the  bread  tins  were 
spread, 

The  tray  filled  with  flour,  the  yeast  and  warm  water  sup- 
plied, 

The  hands  done  the  mixing,  no  other  machinery  applied. 

It  seems  to  me  as  you  think  back  of  that  bread 
It  was  the  lightest  and  sweetest  that  ever  was  made. 
The  flour  and  all  the  ingredients  grew  on  the  farm 
And   for  the  men  that  produced  it  there  was  a  magnetic 
charm. 
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When  the  bread  was  removed  the  surplus  heat  could  be 

shared 
With  the  pies  and  cookies  that  were  ready  prepared. 
When  the  oven  was  refilled  and  closed  up  for  a  time 
It  cared  for  itself  and  baked  everything  fine. 

You  can  so  well  remember  the  joy  that  went  'round 
Whenever  a  shortage  in  the  bread  can  was  found, 
You  all  knew  without  question  or  doubt 
That  the  little  tin  oven  would  be  brought  out. 

And  one  of  mother's  fine  biscuits,  all  the  children's  delight, 
Would  be  placed  in  this  oven  all  covered  from  sight, 
With  the  coals  hauled  front  with  no  smoke  around 
There  is  nothing  so  delicious  you  ever  have  found. 

When  the  springtime  came  all  the  schools  closed 
And  fathers  and  sons  could  do  what  they  chose, 
After  the  year's  wood  was  piled  in  the  shed. 
The  breaking  of  flax  all  other  industries  led. 

It  seemed  to  be  necessary  this  crop  to  prepare, 

So  the  mothers  and  daughters  could  each  have  a  share 

In  using  the  hetchel  to  make  the  linen  so  fine 

And  carding  the  tow  which  was  in  the  combine. 

It  all  had  to  be  spun  and  woven  in  haste 
To  be  made  into  clothes,  there  was  no  time  to  waste. 
Everything  the  family  wore  was  made  in  the  home, 
From  the  wool  and  flax  raised  by  father  and  sons. 

You  were  always  willing  to  take  your  share  I  am  told 
And  learned  to  spin  when  you  were  nine  years  old, 
And  oh,  what  love  and  patience  your  mother  possessed 
To  teach  all  those  to  be  useful  and  not  feel  oppressed. 
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When  you  went  to  school  you  trudged  on  foot  in  sunshine 

or  rain 
So  glad  to  go,  never  thought  to  complain. 
There  was  no  covered  wagon  to  come  to  your  home 
And  land  you  in  the  schoolroom  and  await  your  return. 

If  you  wished  for  a  pleasure  ride  for  an  hour  or  day, 

The  saddle  and  bridle  were  put  on  old  bay 

And  you  started  off  as  happy  as  a  queen, 

For  the  luxuries  of  these  days  you  never  had  seen. 

When  Sunday  morn  came,  all  work  laid  aside, 
You  were  all  going  to  church,  it  was  no  matter  of  pride. 
There  were  not  many  vehicles  from  which  you  could  choose 
But  a  substantial  farm  wagon  was  the  one  you  could  use. 

And  carry  you  all,  the  young  and  the  old 

To  the  place  of  instruction  more  precious  than  gold, 

Your  father  and  mother  could  readily  see 

What  an  influence  for  good  in  your  lives  it  would  be. 

The  West  Lenox  church  was  a  home  for  you  all. 
Your  father  served  it  as  deacon  many  years,  God's  call, 
The  pleasure  he  felt  can  be  readily  seen 
When  you  joined  the  church  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  happiness  of  the  family  did  not  depend 
On  the  amount  of  money  that  each  one  had  to  spend, 
But  the  union  of  loving  hearts  and  interests  combined 
Overshadowed  all  hardships  and  made  contentment  of  mind. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  MRS.  LUCY  OAKLEY'S  80TH 

BIRTHDAY,  APRIL  8TH,   1919. 

By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  called  to  the  'phone 
And  heard  this  message  in  a  well-known  tone: 
"Do  you  know  if  the  truth  I  have  been  told, 
That   Lucy   Oakley  on   her   next   birthday  will   be   eighty 
years  old?" 

I  quickly  responded,  "I  don't  think  it  is  true. 
Someone  is  mistaken  that  has  been  telling  you. 
I  think  when  the  truth  of  the  statement  you  find, 
She  has  reached  the  good  age  of  just  seventy-nine." 

But  I  kept  pondering  the  thought  in  my  mind 

And  wondered  if  I  had  forgotten  the  time 

That  had  elapsed  since  we  came  here  to  give  her  a  surprise, 

The  day  she  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  just  seventy-five. 

Then  this  thought  came  to  me :    There  is  a  poem  that  will 

tell 
That  was  written  by  her  brother,  that  we  all  knew  so  well, 
Rev.  Wm.  N.  Tower,  when  the  50th  milestone  occurred 
In  their  family  life,  wrote  a  history  that  is  true  every  word. 

I  soon  found  the  poem,  and  discovered  the  time 

She  first  saw  the  light  was  the  year  eighteen  thirty-nine; 

So  I  knew  it  was  true  she  was  eighty  today, 

For  the  poem  was  evidence  that  none  could  gainsay. 

Dear  sister,  we  come  here  today,  with  the  best  of  good  will — 
So  thankful  that  you  are  able  to  be  with  us  still 
And  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  unusual  event — 
Your  eightieth  birthday,  which  by  so  few  are  spent. 
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You  have  been  with  us  so  many  years, 

Enjoyed  all  our  pleasures  and  mingled  your  tears 

With  everyone  present,  when  occasion  appeared 

That  they  were  stricken  with  sorrow  and  need  to  be  cheered. 

We  find  you  today  looking  so  young  and  so  sweet, 
With  hand  and  heart  ready  each  neighbor  to  greet 
With  a  fine  welcome  that  has  no  alloy, 
For  each  one  feels  that  their  presence  is  giving  you  joy. 

We  never  can  think  of  you  as  grown  old, 

For  the  springs  of  eternal  youth  as  a  mantle  enfold 

Your  every  day  life,  and  actions  as  well, 

And  that  on  the  length  of  your  lifetime  will  tell. 

As  we  go  home  and  leave  you  today 

We  take  sweet  memories  that  always  will  stay, 

And  hope  you  may  live  to  see  another  milestone  arrive 

And  we  all  get  an  invite  when  you  are  eighty-five. 

April  8th,  1919. 
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FOR  MR.  AND  MRS.  WESLEY  PEASE. 

(Composed  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers.) 

Dear  Mrs.  Pease,  we  have  invaded  your  home, 
A  band  of  old  neighbors  and  true  friends  we  come, 
And  each  one  present  came  with  this  end  in  view, 
To  give  you  a  welcome  right  royal  and  true. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  each  one  rejoiced 

When  the  word  went  abroad  of  Mr.  Pease's  wise  choice, 

And  you  were  the  one  he  had  selected  to  come 

And  be  his  companion,  and  brighten  his  home. 

We  all  can  remember  in  days  past  and  gone 
When  you  were  much  younger,  this  place  was  your  home, 
And  though  many  changes  have  come  to  you  since  then 
We  feel  you  are  the  same  and  on  you  we  can  always  de- 
pend. 

We  all  feel  so  rejoiced  to  have  you  come  here  to  stay 
And  know  that  now  you  no  longer  will  stray; 
That  you  have  a  "load  stone"  so  heavy  and  sound 
You  will  find  it  impossible  to  move  it  around. 

There  are  heartaches  and  pain  you  both  have  passed  through, 
But  that  makes  the  bond  of  sympathy  stronger  for  you, 
And  we  can  see  nothing  that  stands  in  the  way 
Of  good  cheer  and  happiness  for  you  every  day. 

We  hope  many  years  in  this  home  you  will  spend 
And  God's  richest  blessings  to  you  He  will  send, 
Contentment  and  peace  without  an  alloy 
Is  the  wish  of  your  friends,  who  wish  you  much  joy. 

February  10,  1919. 
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FAMILY  REUNION   IN   MEMORY  OF 
AUNT  ADDIE  GALBRAITH. 

My  childhood  companion   and  school-mate   is   gone, 
And  not  one  of  her  kindred  is  left  here  to  mourn; 
Of  her  husband  and  children,  she  was  long  since  bereft 
And  she  a  sad  widow,  alone  here  was  left. 

How  little  we  know  of  the  heartache  and  pain 

That  she  endured  when  again  and  again 

She  received  the  sad  news  that  one  more  of  her  friends 

Had  been  called  from  this  life  to  the  one  that  ne'er  ends. 

She  was  the  last  one  to  go  of  a  family  of  ten, 
That  had  lived  to  grow  up  to  be  women  and  men. 
Five  sisters  and  four  brothers  had  heard  the  last  call 
And  she  had  been  spared  to  outlive  them  all. 

Tie  after  tie  had  been  severed  and  broken — 
And  her  anguish  and  sorrow  in  words  cannot  be  spoken, 
When  the  news  reached  her  that  her  last  brother  was  gone, 
And  she  really  and  truly  was  left  here  alone. 

And  when  death  called  her,  she  still  was  alone 
Far,  far  from  her  much-loved  home, 
No  friend  to  stand  by  her  that  she  ever  knew, 
To  give  the  last  hand-clasp  or  wipe  the  death  dew. 

As  she  from  this  world  to  the  unknown  passed, 
And  in  the  arm  of  the  Death  Angel  was  clasped ; 
But  oh !  what  happiness  for  her  was  in  store, 
If  her  loved  ones  were  waiting  for  her  at  the  door. 

We  can  almost  see  her  as  she  met  them  again, 
The  ties  unbroken  in  the  family  chain, 
United  in  Heaven,  in  a  union  so  sweet — 
An  unbroken  band  with   their   Saviour  complete. 
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Composed  and  read  at  the  home  of  Hugh  McConnell  at 
Titus,  Loomis,  Jeffers  Gathering,  August  9th,  1916. 

Twenty-six  years  have  passed  away  and  gone 
Since  we  assembled  first  on  that  May  morn, 

And  many,  many  changes  have  come  to  nearly  every  home 
That  were  represented  there  and  left  them  sad  and  lone. 

Twenty-six  years  seems  so  short,  but  then  in  looking  back 
The   joys    and    sorrows    intermingled,    we    have    had    no 
lack, 

Twenty  names  that  met  with  us  on  that  glad  day 

Can  be  erased  from  off  the  roll  for  they  have  passed  away. 

The   names   of   those   recorded   then    ranged   in   age    from 
eighty-six  to  one. 
I  think  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  have  passed  to  their 
long  home. 
A.  L.  Jeffers,  aged  seventy-one,  and  the  next  oldest  one  in 
age. 
Met  with  us  quite  oft'  before  he  left  life's  stage. 

We  meet  and  part  each  year,  and  miss  the  absent  ones 
And  try  to  be  resigned  and  say,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

Sometimes  we  miss  but  one  but  oftener  it's  more. 
This  year  the  record  tells  us  the  absent  ones  are  four. 

Mrs.  Edna  Capron  was  the  first  one  to  be  called 

And  when  the  news  was  spread  abroad  our  feelings  were 
appalled 
That  she  had  gone  so  sudden,  the  same  month  that  she  had 
come 
To  meet  us  in  this  gathering  at  Paul  D.  Sherwood's  home. 

She  seemed  to  be  so  happy  when  they  on  the  grounds  ap- 
peared, 
For  she  and  sister  Fanny  for  that  pleasure  had  steered, 
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And  when  Mr.  Tourjee  in  his  auto  came  with  them  up  the 
hill 
We  were  so  glad  to  see  them,  felt  like  cheering  with  a 
will. 

Mrs.  Mame  D.  Jeffers  was  the  next  and  we  remember  well 
Was  at  our  first  gathering  and  had  a  temperance  piece 
to  tell, 

And  nearly  every  year  when  we  have  met  together 
She  was  present  with  us  in  storm  or  pleasant  weather. 

She  was  one  that  we  could  call  a  faithful  one  and  true. 

When  she  was  present  with   us  always   found   her  part 
to  do. 
When  she  was  called  upon  to  speak,  always  ready  to  recite 

And  helped  in  everything  she  thought  was  good  and  right. 

Warren  Lathrop  and  his  wife  have  died  within  the  year 
And  we  shall  miss  their  presence  although  not  often  here, 
For  if  their  names  are  on  the  roll  we  miss  them  just  the 

same 
And  we  all  know  that  they  belonged  to  the  Loomis  Jef- 

fers  name. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Jeflers  Bell  is  the  last  upon  the  roll 

That  death  from  out  our  numbers  has  taken  from  its  toll. 

I  do  not  think  she  met  with  us  but  once,  it  may  be  more, 
And  that  was  at  her  home  in  Nicholson,  in  nineteen  four. 

One  little  one,  an  infant,  Mary  Elva  Wright, 

Was  taken  from  its  mother's  arms  e're  one  year  had  taken 
flight. 
But  she  with  strong  heart  courage   feels  that  God  knows 
best 
And  that  she  safely  in  His  arms  finds  rest. 
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There  are  five  couples  living  that  met  with  us  that  day 
That  are  traveling  together  down  life's  rugged  way, 

And  as  the  days  and  years  go  by,  life  takes  on  a  brighter  hue 
And  every  day  grows  sweeter  as  they  change  from  old  to 
new. 

And  all  the  future  days  that  they  are  spared  to  live 

May  God  in  His  great  goodness  His  presence  ever  give, 

And  help  them  feel  that  they  are  living  at  their  best 
And  in  His  precious  promises  rely  for  perfect  rest. 
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Composed  and  read  at  the  Titus,  Loomis  and  Jeffers  re- 
union, held  at  the  home  of  Lewis  Snyder  in  Harford,  Pa., 
August  19,  1917. 

I  had  decided  this  year  to  give  you  a  rest, 
And  leave  my  thoughts  and  feelings  go  unexpressed, 
But  not  long  ago  this  message  came  over  the  phone  to  me: 
We  must  have  a  poem.    We  expect  it,  you  see." 
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Then  I  wondered  and  pondered  if  that  could  be  true, 
That  I  could  write  anything  that  would  interest  you, 
And  pay  you  for  spending  your  own  precious  time 
In  listening  to  one  of  my  doggerel  rhymes. 

Then  the  next  thought  in  line,  "What  can  I  say 
That  will  bring  joy  and  gladness  to  each  one  today, 
And  concluded  a  little  history  of  your  ancestors  would  do 
As  an  apology  for  my  attempt  to  write  a  poem  for  you. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  my  poems  were  sad, 
If  without  it  I  could  come  to  you  once,  I  would  be  glad, 
But  every  year  as  we  meet,  some  loved  one  is  gone, 
And  reviewing  the  same,  the  sadness  will  come. 

Not  one  of  you  present  at  this  gathering  today 
Can  imagine  the  loneliness  that  meets  me  on  my  way. 
When  we  think  of  the  changes  that  we  have  passed  through, 
Since  I  began  reading  these  poems  to  you. 

Alonzo  Loomis  and  wife  are  lying  so  helpless  today, 
With  but  few  rays  of  sunshine  to  brighten  their  way. 
Their  sickness  and  sorrows  are  so  hard  to  bear, 
And  it  seems  so  impossible  their  burden  to  share. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  we  first  met  at  our  home, 
All  the  family  were  present,  but  now  one  is  gone. 
We  miss  them  in  our  gatherings,  for  they  often  came, 
And  once  in  these  years  we  have  met  at  their  home. 
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I  look  out  in  the  morning,  the  same  fields  I  view, 
The  trees  and  the  grass  are  as  green,  I  can  see  nothing  new. 
The  hay  from  the  same  meadows  the  same  barn  will  fill, 
But  the  feet  of  the  stranger  is  crossing  the  sill. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  have  passed,  one  by  one, 
Since  our  ancestors  came  to  this  place  for  a  home, 
And  bought  these  two  farms,  lying  here  side  by  side, 
And  we  can  feel  full  sympathy  in  the  ownership's  pride. 

They  came  from  Connecticut,  to  this  land  of  the  West, 
Where  they  could  find  deeper  soil  and  more  acres  possess, 
And  settled  down  here  in  contentment  of  mind, 
For  no  pleasanter  place  on  this  earth  could  they  find. 

The  whole  family  came,  and  as  a  unit  combined, 
To  see  how  much  happiness  each  one  could  find. 
For  eight  years  it  increased  without  an  alloy, 
Till  Grandpa  Jeffers  had  to  part  with  his  boy. 

The  youngest  son,  William,  aged  just  twenty  years, 
Contracted  a  fever,  which  caused  many  fears 
In  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  as  each  had  a  share 
In  the  day  and  night  vigil  of  giving  him  care. 

It  proved  to  be  typhoid,  and  altho  each  worked  with  a  will, 
And  the  doctor  conscientiously  used  all  his  skill, 
No  earthly  power  used  by  skill,  love,  or  care, 
Could  keep  him,  but  God  gave  them  grace  their  sorrows  to 
bear. 

One  by  one  that  family  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond, 
And  nearly  all  the  second  generation  are  gone. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  there  are  living  but  two, 
William  Carpenter,  of  Harford,  and  Edward  Titus,  of  Kala- 
mazoo. 
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Within  the  past  years  two  generations  are  missed, 

A  father  and  son,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth. 

Eugene  Loomis,  the  fourth,  his  little  son,  Francis,  the  fifth, 

Were  present  last  year,  and  today  they  are  missed. 

There  were  two  homes  made  desolate  and  drear 
By  the  loss  of  those  loved  ones  that  they  all  held  so  dear, 
It  seemed  so  impossible  that  they  could  not  be  spared, 
That  was  the  feeling  that  the  whole  neighborhood  shared. 

The  form  of  our  neighbor  we  saw  every  day, 
Driving  the  cows  to  the  pasture,  is  now  laid  away, 
And  we  listen  in  vain  for  his  voice  that  rang  out  so  clear, 
Each  morning  and  evening,  as  by  the  house  they  would  steer. 

For  many  long  years  his  father  each  day, 

Drove  up  the  cows  and  turned  them  away, 

And,  oh,  how  we  missed  him  when  he  no  longer  could  go, 

But  Eugene  took  his  place  and  drove  them  to  and  fro. 

But  now  the  cows  are  all  sold,  the  pasture  bars  closed, 
No  more  to  be  opened  by  any  of  those 
That  owned  the  old  farm  and  loved  it  so  well. 
All  gone  but  Alonzo,  to  whom  this  inheritance  fell. 

There  are  two  more  homes  that  are  lonely  today, 
For  from  each  one  a  dear  grandpa  has  been  called  away. 
Although  they  had  lived  to  be  aged  and  feeble  and  grey, 
They  are  missed  in  their  homes,  and  in  this  gathering  today. 

I  do  not  remember  where  Grandpa  McConnell  met  with  us 

last, 
But  his  form  bespoke  feebleness  when  he  gave  me  the  hand 

clasp. 
As  we  were  talking  this  thought  came  to  my  mind: 
"He  will  not  meet  with  us  many  more  times." 
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I  can  so  well  remember  at  Paul  Sherwood's  home, 
Grandpa  Ashley,  with  his  son's  family  had  come. 
Although  he  was  feeble,  his  heart  was  made  lighter  by  the 

way 
His  granddaughter,  Margaret  Warren,  cared  for  him  that 

day. 

When  we  think  of  these  friends  that  so  lonely  are  left, 

By  the  call  of  the  death  angel  bereft, 

A  few  kindly  acts  and  loving  words  strewed 

Along  their  lone  pathway  will  help  lighten  their  load. 
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COMPOSED  AND  READ  BY  MRS.  B.  M.  JEFFERS, 

KINGSLEY,  PA. 

In  Honor  of    the  Twenty-Eighth  Family  Gathering  of  the 

Titus-Loomis-Jeffers  Families  at  the  home  of  Clarence 

Cook  and  Wife,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1918. 

I  made  you  a  promise  at  this  gathering  last  year 
That  I  again  as  historian  should  not  appear; 
That  far  better  talent  among  the  friends  could  be  found 
And  it  was  only  an  act  of  courtesy  to  pass  it  around. 

But  when  I  thought  of  those  friends  that  had  passed  on 

this  year 
And  never  again  at  this  gathering  would  appear, 
As  I  looked  out  of  my  door  both  homes  were  in  view 
And  I  felt  I  must  write  a  short  poem  for  you. 

The  first  one  to  whom  the  grim  message  was  sent 
Was  Alonzo  Loomis  whose  life  had  mostly  been  spent 
On  the  farm  of  his  ancestor,  Eldad  Loomis  by  name, 
That  for  ninety-seven  years  some  of  his  descendants  could 
ownership  claim. 

We  have  lived  side  by  side  all  our  life  long 
Except  a  few  months  in  the  west  he  was  gone, 
Where  he  went  in  young  manhood  with  ambition  high 
On  the  western  prairie  his  fortune  to  try. 

He  purchased  a  lot  where  to  all  it  would  seem 
That  a  rising  young  city  was  soon  to  be  seen, 
But  when  a  railroad  was  built,  it  was  left  at  one  side 
And  spoiled  the  young  city  and  the  investment  besides. 
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After  visiting  friends  he  longed  to  come  home 
And  felt  it  was  foolish  any  longer  to  roam, 
And  could  say  with  the  poet  about  Pennsylvania  hills, 
"Ye  rocks  and  rills,  thy  woods  and  templed  hills,   I  love 
thee  still." 

He  stayed  at  home  with  mind  well  content 
That  was  the  best  place  his  life  could  be  spent, 
And  always  worked  with  this  end  in  view 
To  see  how  much  good  in  this  life  he  could  do. 

He  had  a  wonderful  mind  historic  facts  to  retain 

Altho  many  years  had  elapsed,  incidents  of  the  war  still 

remain. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  when  I  went  to  his  room 
He  looked  up  so  pleasant  and  said,  "I  am  glad  you  have 

come. 

"There  are  three  Generals'  names  that  I  had  in  my  mind 
And  I  will  try  and  not  forget  them  again,  don't  you  see." 
Now  can't  you  remember  and  tell  them  to  me 
And  I  will  try  and  not  forget  them  again,  don't  you  see. 
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The  look  on  his  face  I  shall  never  forget 
When  1  could  not  remember,  so  full  of  regret; 
It  was  sad  and  pathetic  in  his  weakness  even  to  try 
To  remember  those  things  that  had  so  long  gone  by. 

Now  how  we  miss  him  as  neighbor  and  friend, 
For  he  always  stood  ready  the  right  to  defend, 
His  word  was  as  good  as  the  gold,  as  'tis  termed 
And  not  a  dollar  he  spent  till  honestly  earned. 

His  invalid  wife  and  daughter  are  left 
Of  a  husband  and  father  and  brother  bereft, 
Their  lives  are  so  desolate,  weary  and  lone 
Without  anyone  living  they  can  feel  is  their  own. 
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Chris  Tiffany  was  the  next  one  to  go 
And  every  one  felt  that  it  could  not  be  so ; 
That  was  a  sorrow  the  whole  community  shared 
For  every  one  felt  he  could  not  be  spared. 

He  was  so  strong  in  body  and  mind. 
As  you  look  around  you  seldom  can  find 
A  man  of  his  caliber  and  physical  strength 
Combined  in  one  form,  but  both  failed  him  at  length. 

When  he  was  stricken  not  one  of  us  thought 

But  what  with  the  skill  of  the  Doctor,  back  to  health  he 

would  be  brought, 
And  the  community  was  saddened  when  day  after  day 
"No  better"  the  telephone  message  would  say. 

Day  after  day  they  watched  him  in  vain, 
Longing  for  the  return  of  his  reason  again, 
For  what  could  the  daughter  and  loving  wife  do 
Without  his  protection  and  love  ever  true. 

We  all  miss  his  voice  and  hearty  good  cheer 
That  whenever  we  met  him  we  expected  to  hear. 
His  thrifty  example  and  hearty  good  will 
Will  not  be  forgotten,  but  live  in  memory  still. 

As  I  look  down  the  valley  at  his  much  loved  home 

I  think  of  the  loneliness  that  always  will  come 

When  the  shades  of  evening  are  drawing  around, 

For  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  there  is  no  substitute  found. 

Another  sad  home  we  mention  to-day, 
That  of  John  S.  Loomis  who  has  been  called  away, 
And  left  a  loved  wife  and  daughter  to  mourn 
For  a  husband  and  father  gone  out  from  his  home. 
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He  has  not  been  with  us  whenever  we  have  met, 
The  fact  that  to-day  we  all  much  regret, 
For  when  the  name  drops  out  by  the  way 
We  like  the  memory  of  the  acquaintance  to  stay. 

I  can  only  remember  him  as  a  boy 

That  his  father  and  mother  seemed  to  enjoy, 

Sending  him  and  his  sister  Mary  with  some  neighbors  nearby 

To  Harford  to  school  before  it  was  High. 

They  lived  in  a  house  with  a  lady  named  Bryan 
And  if  I  rightly  remember,  their  behavior  was  trying; 
They  felt  they  could  play  all  their  boyish  pranks  upon  her 
And  she  was  so  quiet  she  would  not  demur. 

Some  one  inquired  how  she  enjoyed  her  crowd 

That  she  had  for  companions,  they  seemed  pretty  loud, 

She  quietly  said,  "I  enjoy  being  alone 

When  Friday  night  comes  and  they  go  to  their  homes." 

Soon  after  that  he  went  to  Scranton  to  work 
And  never  was  known  one  duty  to  shirk, 
And  honored  us  all  by  making  a  name 
That  we  all  feel  proud  to  relationship  claim. 

There  are  two  more  names  that  belong  to  this  tribe, 
For  from    the  descendants  they  each  chose  a  bride. 
Delbert  Tiffany's  choice  was  Miss  Jennie  Titus,  by  name, 
And  Edward  Merrill's  was  Grace  Tiifany,  who  from  the 
Loomis  side  came. 

Out  of  our  number  this  year  five  fathers  have  gone, 
And  four  left  a  widow  and  only  daughter  to  mourn. 
Their  forms  will  be  missed  by  everyone  here 
And  each  one  is  longing  their  lone  hearts  to  cheer. 
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Composed  and  read  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers  at  the  Titus- 
Jeffers  gathering,  held  at  the  home  of  O.  F.  Maynard,  in 
1919. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May, 
A  little  company  gathered  their  best  respects  to  pay 
To  one  of  the  descendants  that  came  here  at  that  time 
To  help  us  celebrate  the  coming  of  the  Nine. 

The  man  we  sought  to  honor,  had  come  here  from  the  West, 
And  was  a  full-fledged  cousin  and  a  Titus-Jeffers  guest. 
So  we  gathered  at  the  Jeffers  home,  we  numbered  forty-six. 
The  youngest  guest  was  aged  one  year,  the  oldest  eighty-six. 

There  were  only  tour  descendants  that  were  living  at  that 

time. 
A  hundred  )'ears  had   passed   away,   and   three  brothers   in 

their  prime 
Were  gathered   there   together.      The   first   time   that   they 

had  met 
In  many,   many  years,   and   the  pleasures  they  enjoyed  we 

never  can  forget. 

These  boys  were  all  quite  young  when  they  were  sore  bereft, 
Edward   four,  Albert  two,   and  William   three  weeks  old, 

were  left 
Without  a  mother's  love  and  care.    But  a  Heavenly  Father's 

hand 
Raised  up  good  friends  that  would  by  these  children  stand. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Loomis  Tiffany  took  Albert  in  her  home 
And   loved   and   cared   for   him   until   he   had    to   manhood 

grown. 
And  when  he  went  forth  to  carve  himself  a  home 
The  loneliness  was  reciprocal,  for  she  loved  him  as  her  own. 
The   little   infant,   William,    his   Aunt   Eunice    Carpenter's 

love  beguiled, 
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And  she  felt  that  she  could  love  him  as  though  he  were  her 

child. 
They  had  three  daughters  of  their  own  and  only  lack  the  son 
To   give  to   them  his  childish   love   and   brighten   up   their 

home. 


They  legally  adopted  him  and  gave  him  their  family  name, 
And  they  have   always   felt  that   he   was   an  honor  to   the 

same. 
He  has  always  lived  a  useful  life,  I  think  years  eighty-four. 
Still  cheerful,   gay  and   happy,   and   we  hope   spared   many 

more. 


When  Edward  was  a  youth,  he  left  his  native  town, 
And  made  a  home  in  Michigan,  a  land  of  great  renown, 
Where  he  could  travel  all  day  long,  and  the  next  task  pursue 
And  never  find  a  rock  or  hill  that  would  obstruct  his  view. 

He  seemed  to  wish  to  get  away  and  leave  the  things  behind 
That  the  "Nine  Partners"  when  they  came  first  sought  to 

find. 
They  wished  for  land  so  deep   and  strong  that  when   the 

spring-time  came 
That  they  could  find  a  little  left,  and  not  all  gone  down  the 

drain. 

As  we  take  the  book  of  record  and  view  those  names  again, 
We    find    that    twenty-three    have    been    called    hence    and 

twenty-three  remain. 
Mrs.  May  A.  Roberts  is  the  only  one  that  has  gone  within 

the  year, 
And  we  shall  miss  her  presence,  for  she  was  almost  always 

here. 
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She  came  that  day,  so  full  of  life  and  energy  combined, 
And  felt  that  everyone  much  pleasure  here  could  find. 
That  it  was  a  rare  occasion,  the  gathering  of  those  friends 
That  met  that  day  the  first  time,  and  never  would  again. 

It  was  at  her  suggestion,  that  these  cousins  all  combine 
And  spend  a  day  together,  and  that  would  keep  in  mind 
The  new  ones  that  are  coming  in,  and  those  gone  on  before, 
And  renew  the  pleasant  memories  that  each  one  has  in  store. 
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TITUS  REUNION,  1920. 
(By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jerrers.) 

Dear  Mr.  Titus,  my  neighbor  and  friend, 
To  you,  this  little  poem  of  greeting  I  send. 
On  July  9th,  the  family  record,  you  see, 
Tells  us  that  day  you  are  just  eighty-three. 

For  many  long  years  our  homes  have  been  placed 
Fronting  each  other  almost  face  to  face, 
And  every  day  as  I  sat  down  to  my  meals 
I  had  a  full  view  of  your  buildings  and  fields; 

And  when  you  were  younger  and  worked  in  the  soil, 
I  have  often  seen  you  leaving  the  scene  of  your  toil 
And  going  to  the  house  for  a  well-earned  rest 
And  a  dinner  which  was  one  of  the  best. 

You  were  always  an  advocate  of  the  right  and  the  wrong. 
And  when  in  the  right  your  expressions  were  strong, 
And  when  for  the  public  your  opinions  were  sought 
You    were    always    straightforward    and    said    what    you 
thought ; 

And  whenever  the  church  work  was  in  need  of  your  aid 
The  strictest  attention  to  the  call  was  then  made. 
Your  influence  and  money  was  used  to  upbuild 
A  cause  that  by  no  other  can  ever  be  filled ; 

And  when  in  the  temperance  cause  you  felt  called  to  enlist, 
You  done  with  your  might  what  you  could  to  assist, 
Often  walking  from  your  home  to  Harford  in  the  eve 
To  help  the  "Good  Templars"  some  object  achieve. 

With  a  daughter  and  son  your  life  has  been  blest 
And  each  in  their  vocation  has  proven  the  best. 
The  relationship  claimed  has  given  you  much  joy 
And  fostered  a  reciprocal  pride  without  an  alloy. 
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When  3^011  were  young  your  ambitions  were  high 
And  you  sought  in  the  valley  your  fortune  to  try, 
But  after  ten  years'  absence  you  concluded  to  come 
Back  to  old  Harford  and  make  it  your  home. 

I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  the  happiness  you  brought 
When  you  and  your  wife  the  old  homestead  sought 
And  settled  down  in  contentment  of  mind 
That  there  was  no  other  place  so  dear  you  could  find. 

Composed  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeflers  and  read  by  Mrs. 
Jesse  Wilmarth  at  a  family  reunion  at  the  home  of  E.  E. 
Titus,  July  9,  1920. 
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ANNIVERSARY  POEM. 

Composed  and  read  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers  at  the  Titus, 
Jeffers,  Loomis  reunion,  held  at  the  Jeffers  farm,  at  Kings- 
ley,  Pa.,  Aug.  17,  1921. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  I  welcomed  you  to  come 

To  this  the  Jeffers  homestead,  which  for  seventy  years  had 

been  their  home. 
That  day  it  was  decided  that  the  descendants  of  the  name 
Of  Titus,   Loomis,   Jeffers  should   combine   and   meet  each 

3rear  the  same. 

The  resolution  passed  that  day  has  always  been  obeyed, 
Not  once  in  all  these  years  has  our  gathering  been  delayed, 
Always  some  one  ready  and  glad  to  entertain 
The  members  of  these  families  that  now  with  us  remain. 

I  wish  I  had  a  record  of  the  homes  where  we  have  met, 
But  I   am  very  sure  that  no  one  present  has   a  feeling  of 

regret 
The  time  they  had  to  spend  or  the  trouble  of  the  task  to  go, 
For  they  have  left  more  pleasant  memories  than  anything 

I  know. 

E.  E.  Titus  was  present  at  our  first  gathering  here, 
And  entered  this  union  with  hearty  good  cheer 
And  has  always  been  present  at  every  gathering  but  one, 
But  today  we  shall  miss  him,  for  he  has  been  called  home. 

Amos  G.  Sterling,  one  of  our  oldest,  and  truest  and  best, 
Has  also  this  year  been  called  to  his  last  final  rest; 
His  cordial  hand-shake,  and  genial  smile  we  shall  miss 
Whenever  we  meet  in  a  gathering  such  as  this. 

Today  the  pleasure  falls  to  me  to  welcome  you  again, 
And  still  it  is  with  sadness  for  so  few  of  us  remain. 
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There  were  but  few  of  us  that  met  that  day,  but  each  one 

of  us  that's  left 
Has  the  heart  sorrow  of  being  of  some  dear  friend  bereft. 

In  eighteen  twenty  the  Jeffers  and  Loomis  clan 

Got  sick  of  old  Connecticut,  and  sought  to  find  some  land 

That  had  a  greater  depth   of  soil  and   crops  would   easier 

grow, 
And    things   would   be   more    plentiful    for   the   work   they 

would  bestow. 

They  had  a  little  land  deal  with  a  man  named  Austin  Jones, 
The  grandfather  of  your  Senator,  who  still  retains  his  home. 
I  cannot  quite  remember  just  how  the  deal  was  made 
But  I  know  they  got  this  homestead  some  way  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldad  Loomis,  with  children  four,  accom- 
panied by  Betsy  J. 

Came  here  in  early  autumn,  and  the  rest  came  next  May. 

When  they  arrived  the  house  was  full — two  families  well 
installed — 

Twenty-two  persons  spent  the  winter  here  and  plenty  of 
room  for  all. 

Two  rooms  they  kindly  gave  them,  the  very  best  they  had, 
The  parlor  and  its  bedroom,  which  made  their  hearts  feel 

glad. 
'Twas  really  all  they  needed,  no  extra  goods  to  store, 
For  household  goods  were  very  scare  and  they  slept  upon  the 
floor. 

But  when  the  springtime  came  the  families  moved  away, 

And  left  Eldad  and  his  family  alone  with  Betsy  J. 

She   felt  so  sad  and  lonely  that  she  climbed  the  hill  each 

morn, 
And  sat  upon  the  hilltop  to  watch  for  them  to  come. 
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Day  after  day  she  did  the  same,  until  she  restless  grew, 
The  days  now  counted  into  weeks,  and  every  day  she  knew 
That  something  must  have  happened,  and  they  some  way 

detained 
From  coming  to  this  new  home  and  in  the  old  remained. 

Uncle  Eldad  was  hoeing  in  the  garden,  just  across  the  way, 
And  she  appeared  upon  the  porch,  dressed  in  her  best  array 
And  said  to  him  in  solemn  tones,  I  wish  to  say  adieu 
For  I  am  never  coming  down  again  until  that  van  I  view. 

With  these  last  words  she  went  her  way,  and  he  was  hoeing 

still 
When  he  was  startled  by  a  yell  that  came  from  off  the  hill. 
She  was  sitting  with  longing  heart,  but  calm  and  quite  serene 
When  the  great,   white  canvased  wagon  with  its  inmates 

dear  was  seen. 

He  thought  it  was  a  signal  that  the  long-looked  for  friends 

had  come 
And  in  his  ecstasy  of  joy  he  threw  his  hoe  with  lightning 

speed  and  run 
And  when  they  reached  the  hilltop  their  feet  were  swift 

to  go 
Down  the  hill  to  meet  them,  their  movements  were  too  slow. 

Can  anyone  imagine,  that  hears  me  read  today 
The  feeling  they  experienced  as  they  met  them  on  their  way? 
She  lifted  up  the  curtain  that  hid  them  from  their  view, 
And  said  with  all  her  energy,  "We  gladly  welcome  you." 

Her  honored  father  was  sitting  there,  her  mother  by  his  side, 
Two  brothers  and  two  sisters  that  had  enjoyed  the  long  and 

tedious  ride, 
Sebra's  wife  and  two  young  kids  made  up  the  family  load, 
If  I  can  remember  right,  they  had  been  four  weeks  upon 

the  road. 
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After  they  had  rested  ft  was  time  to  go  to  work, 
And  not  one  of  the  new  comers  wished  to  shirk. 
These  farms  were  all  together  and  in  the  Capron  name 
And  when  Nathaniel  Jeffers  bought  it,  it  just  remained  the 
same. 

But  he  with  all  a  father's  love  wished  to  have  his  children 

near, 
So  he  divided  up  his  farm  with  his  two  daughters  that  first 

year. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Loomis  had  the  part  that  lays  just  across  the 

way 
And  she  always  lived  here  on  it  until  her  dying  day. 

He  gave  his  daughter,  Adaline,  eight  acres  of  the  best  he 

had  to  spare, 
Her  husband  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  going  here  and 

there. 
He  thought  if  he  gave  the  land  to  her  she  would  always  have 

a  home, 
And  when  he  got  through  a  job  of  work  he  would  have  a 

place  to  come. 

The  other  daughters  married  men  that  lived  not  far  away, 

And  he  could  see  them  often  when  to  their  homes  he  would 
stray. 

He  had  one  son  when  he  moved  here  that  stayed  in  his  na- 
tive town, 

And  they  kept  hoping  every  year  that  to  this  new  home  he 
would  come. 

After  waiting  five  and  one-half  years,  the  sad,  sad  news 
arrived 

That  he  had  caught  the  typhoid  fever  and  on  October  twen- 
ty-eighth had  died. 
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This  was  their  first  great  sorrow  since  they  had  lived  on 

Pennsylvania  soil, 
And  they  had  each  year  grown  more  content  and  were  paid 

better  for  their  toil. 

They  had  another  son,  named  William,  by  whom  they  set 

great  store, 
And  he  was  spared  to  them  and  lived  just  three  years  more. 
Then  the  typhoid  fever  came  and  the  family  suffered  many 

fears, 
But  with  all  their  anxious  thought  and  care  he  died  aged 

twenty  years. 

Nathaniel  Jeffers  lived  three  and  one-half  years   after  he 

lost  this  son. 
His  life  was  full  of  sadness,  for  Sebra  was  his  only  one. 
Sebra's  life  was  so  full  of  cares  that  he  could  not  lay  aside 
And  his  father  longed  to  help  him  but  could  not  if  he  tried. 

Then  the  Loomis  family  grew  apace  and  the  Spicers  had 

two  sons. 
Sebra  had  a  family  of  ten  and  felt  the  world  was  well  begun, 
So  they  formed  a  little  colony  and  helped  each  other  live. 
And  they  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  that  their  western  home 

could  give. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  years  the  Caprons  had  owned  the 

home, 
But  the  house  they  lived  in  had  been  built  eleven  years,  when 

the  Jeffers  family  came 
It  was  a  fine,  old  residence,  too  good  to  lay  oneside, 
And  I  presume  when  it  was  built  was  the  owner's  special 

pride. 

They  had  lived  in  a  small  log  house,  up  near  the  upper  well. 
For  many  years  the  old  foundation  stones  remained  to  tell 
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To  anyone  that  passed  along,  for  the  road  came  down  that 

way, 
That  they  had  seen  the  very  place  where  the  Caprons  used 

to  stay. 

In  eighteen  thirty-five  Nathaniel  Jeffers  found  his  life  work 

nearly  done 
And  his  son,  Sebra,  took  this  home  farm  and  continued  the 

work  he  had  begun 
And  then  in  his  old  age  and  declining  years  his  son,  Watson, 

did  the  same, 
And  when  he  died  he  gave  the  home  to  me,  and  with  my 

children's  aid  I  here  remain. 

And  so  one  hundred  years  have  passed  and  we  are  gathered 
here  today 

To  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  their  com- 
ing here  in  May. 

I  can  well  remember  nearly  all  of  those  that  came 

From  Coventry  to  Harford  that  bore  the  Jefifers  name. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  O.  D.  ROBERTS. 

(An  original  poem  read  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers  at  the 
Titus  Jeirers  and  Loomis  gathering,  held  at  the  Paul  Sher- 
wood summer  home  at  Lake  Winola,  Aug.  11,  1915.) 

One  more  of  this  family  that  we've  often  met 

In  our  gatherings  such  as  this — and  we  all  much  regret 

That  one  of  our  oldest  and  truest  and  best 

Has  been  called  from  this  world  to  his  last  final  rest. 

How  much  he  is  missed  by  his  friends  every  day 

Who  were  accustomed  to  meet  him  as  he  was  passing  their 

way — 
He  was  always  so  cordial  and  extended  a  hand 
That  ever  was  helpful  to  each  fellow  man. 

The  children  all  loved  him,  and  the  young  people,  too, 
Felt  when  they  met  him  he  was  faithful  and  true. 
If  one  of  his  neighbors  was  aged  and  infirm 
He  was  always  looking  out  to  do  them  a  good  turn. 

For  seventy-one  years  his  life  had  been  spared, 

And  in  all  those  years  with  everyone  shared. 

The  gifts  that  God  gave  him  in  mind,  talent  or  wealth 

Were  a  free  distribution  as  long  as  he  had  health. 

His  sons,  though  men  of  business,  with  homes  of  their  own, 
Will  miss  his  wise  counsel  in  all  days  to  come, 
For  he  always  was  ready  to  do  what  he  could 
To  help  them  achieve  anything  that  was  good. 

His  home  life  was  so  perfect  that  no  one  could  say 
That  a  harsh  thought  or  word  was  coming  his  way; 
We  think  a  wonderful  record  is  still  unbroken 
For  in  forty-five  years  not  a  harsh  word  has  he  spoken. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  MATHER  TIFFANY 

A  dear  wife  and  mother  has  gone  out  from  this  home, 
And  left  our  hearts  lonely  for  all  days  to  come. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  she  has  gone  out  to  stay, 
And  never  again  will  be  coming  this  way. 

When  we  wake  in  the  morning  that  heartache  is  there, 
For  there  is  no  one  in  the  house  our  pleasure  to  share. 
We  go  to  the  room  where  it  seems  she  must  be 
But  the  result  is  the  same,  no  mother  we  see. 

She  left  us  so  sudden  that  I  can't  make  it  seem 
That  she  really  is  gone.     It  is  only  a  dream 
From  which  I  shall  waken  and  find  she  is  here, 
Going  about  life's  duties,  our  lone  hearts  to  cheer. 

For  forty-five  years  she  has  been  at  my  side, 

A  faithful  companion,  adviser  and  guide, 

And  now  I  shall  miss  her  when  life's  trials  appear, 

And  her  words  of  sweet  sympathy  I  never  shall  hear. 

But  we  feel  she  is  resting,  sweetly  resting,  from  life's  trials 

set  free, 
In  the   arms  of  her   Saviour,   whom   she  trusted   patiently, 

waiting  for  me, 
And  when  a  few  more  days,  weeks  or  months  to  me  have 

been  given, 
I  am  hoping  and  longing  to  meet  her  in  Heaven. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  DEWIE  CARPENTER. 
(Written  by  request  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers,  Oakley,  Pa.) 

He  came  in  his  infancy  to  brighten  a  home, 

Where  father  and  mother  were  childless  and  lone, 

And  their  hearts  were  made  glad  and  filled  with  great  joy 

When  they  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  Dewie,  their  boy. 

They  had  just  passed  through  much  heartache  and  pain, 
When  the  Death  Angel  had  called,  again  and  again 
And  taken  two  little  sons  from  out  the  home  nest — 
They  were  feelings  of  life's  joys,  they  were  truly  bereft. 

But  when   this   little  treasure   from   God's  storehouse   was 

given, 
He  seemed  to  bind  up  the  ties  that  had  been  riven, 
And  for  thirty-one  years  his  mother  has  been  blest 
With  a  feeling  of  trust  that  on  him  she  could  rest. 

As  his  father  grew  feeble  and  nearing  the  end, 
His  mother  knew  well  on  whom  to  depend; 
He  always  was  ready  and  willing  to  share 
In  the  day  and  night  vigil  of  giving  him  care. 

As  he  grew  to  young  manhood  in  the  home  of  his  birth 
His  companions  and  schoolmates  knew  well  of  his  worth, 
And  will  say  of  him  now,  when  brought  to  their  mind — 
He  was  a  fine  fellow — always  so  kind. 

His  wife  and  young  daughter  will  feel  so  alone 
When  the  time  rolls  around  for  him  to  come  home, 
But  we  trust  they  will  feel  that  "God  knows  the  best," 
And  in  Him  put  their  heart's  treasure  and  trust. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HISTORY. 

Dear   friends,    I    received    an   invitation   to   weave    a    little 

rhyme 
And  tell  you  of  their  Sunday  school  in  my  early  childhood 

time. 
Now,  I  will  have  to  get  my  loom  and  warp  in  working 

shape 
And  a  good  supply  of  filling  before  that  task  I  undertake. 

My  loom  and  warp  and  filling  may  seem  to  you  so  old 
That  it  will  not  pay  your  time  the  finished  fabric  to  -behold. 
I  know  it  will  be  woven  in  a  sleasy  sort  of  way, 
For  looms,  as  well  as  weavers,  have  lost  that  art  today. 

But  come  and  stand  beside  me  and  a  backward  glance  we'll 

cast, 
For  history  tells  us  as  we  read  that  one  hundred  years  have 

passed 
Since  this  Sunday  school  was  organized  and  then  'twas  not 

full-fledged, 
For   the   church   was    not    in   sympathy   or   to   its   interests 

pledged. 

They  felt  it  was  a  crying  wrong,  a  school  of  any  kind  to 

teach 
Upon  the  Sabbath  day,  so  you  can  see  'twas  very  hard  that 

element  to  reach, 
And  when  it  took  the  name  of  Sabbath  school,  history  does 

not  tell, 
But  as  late  as  1830,  this  Sunday  school,  so-called,  was  in 
Amos  Tiffany's  ball  room  held. 

Now  we  must  feel,  as  we  look  back  upon  that  class  of  men, 
That  the  days  which  we  are  living  are  better  now  than  then, 
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For    the    thought    is    so    absurd    and    our    bitter    feelings 

smurched, 
That  anyone  could  see  a  point  of  sympathy  between  ball 

room  and  the  church. 

Daniel  Oakley  and  Martyn  Blanding,  two  men  on  whom 

we  could  depend 
That  when  we  had  a  service  here,  they  always  would  attend, 
And,  in  eighteen  twenty-four  they  felt  that  something  they 

must  do 
To  give  it  a  new  impetus,  its  members  were  so  few. 

History  does  not  tell  us  what  they  did,  but  they  took  an 

interest  keen 
In  everything  that  seemed  to  them  for  uplifting  it  would 

mean. 
They    had    two    loyal    helpers,    Coy    Richardson    and    his 

57ounger  brother,  Lee, 
Which  made  a  fine  quartette  of  workers,  as  you  can  plainly 

see. 

History  tells  us  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  this 
school  was  taken   up 

And  cheerfully  adopted  as  a  part  of  Sabbath  work. 

Willard  Richardson  and  his  uncle,  Lee,  had  been  superin- 
tendents here  before, 

But  now  the  rules  were  changed  and  the  church  the  burden 
bore. 

Payson  Kingsbury  was  the  first  on  whom  this  honor  fell. 

They  kept  him  there  a  nine  year  term,  he  did  his  work  so 
well. 

Then  he  resigned,  and  Amherst  Carpenter  was  for  the  of- 
fice sought. 

He  served  them  well  three  years  and  good  satisfaction 
brought. 
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Then  he  resigned  and  Jared  Tyleisname  was  brought  be- 
fore the  men 

Who  were  on  the  church  committee  to  fill  that  office  once 
again. 

He  accepted  the  position  with  many  doubts  and  fears, 

But  held  the  office  steady  for  one  and  twenty  years. 

D.  K.  Oakley's  name  came  next  upon  this  honor  roll. 

He  had  been  many  years  a  member  of  this  church  and  Sun- 
day school. 

He  served  six  years,  and  then  resigned  and  from  this  place 
removed 

And  left  this  church  and  Sunday  school  and  youthful 
friends  he  loved. 

Then  the  committee  looked  again  what  material  they  could 

see, 
And  found  a  man,  a  Tiffany,  his  name  was  Edwin  T. 
He  filled  the  office  fifteen  years,  then  wished  to  take  a  rest. 
We  thought  we  could   not  spare  him  but  the   deacon   felt 

'twas  best. 

Next  Watson  Jeffers'  name  on  this  honored  list  we  find 
And  after  five  years'  service,  reluctantly  resigned. 
His  health  was  poor  and  in  the  work,  he  felt  he  could  not  do 
The  duties  of  the  office  that  meant  so  much  to  you. 

Next  E.  J.  Tyler's  name  we  find.     He  served  us  well  four 

years. 
They  elected  him  with  confidence  and  had  for  his  work  no 

fears. 
The  men  who  were  elected  served  because  they  loved  the 

work, 
And  not  one  of  those  just  mentioned  here  was  ever  known 

to  shirk. 
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E.  E.  Jones,  the  youngest,  and  the  last  one  mentioned  here 
Had   served    three   years,   when    Thatcher's    record    closed, 

centennial  year. 
From  eighteen  thirty-four  to  nineteen  hundred,  the  church 

elected  eight. 
They  were  the  best  that  they  could   find   and  would   the 

office  take. 

When  Mr.  Thatcher's  record  closed  to  open  not  again, 
We  miss  the  ready  writer  and  give  reverence  to  the  man 
Who  gave  his  time  and  talent  as  no  other  person  will, 
And  we  all  know  that  when  he  died,  his  place  we  cannot  fill. 

The  sixteen  years  that  intervened  between  that  time  and  this 

They  have  elected  five  if  I  am  not  amiss. 

I  don't  know  when  they  were  chosen  or  the  term  of  years 

they  served, 
For  the  church  records  since  nineteen  hundred  have  never 

been  preserved. 

We  have  had  two  Reverends  elected  by  the  men 
That  were  appointed  by  the  church  to  fill  that  place  again. 
Rev.  McDowell  took  the  lead  and  held  it  while  he  stayed. 
Rev.  Webster  came  in  next  and  tried  his  best  to  aid. 

Russell  Andrews  and  Ray  Allen  this  plaudit  fairly  won 
From  every  member  of  this  school.    'Tis  this:   "Well  done." 
We  see  the  name  of  Norman  Adams,  the  last  upon  the  list 
And,  we  hope,  for  many  years  in  this  office  may  assist. 

When  this  school  was  opened  first,  within  this  room  'twas 

held, 
And  every  one  from  far  and  near  seemed  especially  impelled 
To  come  here  to  this  church  and  school,  as  no  other  could  be 

found 
That  gathered  every  Sabbath  in  all  the  country  'round. 
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The  classes  occupied  these  seats  in  the  center  of  the  church, 
And  everyone  both  young  and  old  took  an  interest  in  the 

work. 
We  had  a  sermon  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon, 
And  Sunday  school  was  held  between,  just  at  the  hour  of 

noon. 

Everything  was  going  fine,  but  there  arose  a  little  cloud 
Of  dissatisfaction  but  not  proclaimed  aloud. 
The  members  of  the  church  nearly  always  owned  their  pews, 
And  when  needed  for  the  Sunday  school  their  use  could  not 
refuse. 

But  the  children  moved  their  hymn  books  and  Bibles  out 

of  place, 
And  when  they  wished  to  rest  their  feet,  their  footstools 

could  not  trace. 
The  officers  and  teachers  thought  this  could  be  improved 
And  took  a  vote  upon  it  and  to  the  gallery  moved. 

Their  move  was  beneficial  and  proved  a  great  success. 
Its  members  soon  were  multiplied  and  an  interest  new  pos- 
sessed. 
These  seats  were  fully  occupied,  no  room  for  just  one  more, 
And  if  a  stranger  happened  in  a  chair  was  near  the  door. 

There  have  been  many  teachers  that  were  faithful,  tried  and 

true, 
And  I  would  gladly  mention  those  honored  names  to  you; 
But  of  those  I  have  no  record  only  when  memories  page  I 

scan, 

I  think  Tyler  Brewster  taught  more  years  than  any  other 

man. 
Miss  Lucina  Farrer  was  the  next  and  many  years  she  knew 
That  on  each  recurring  Sabbath,  her  class  would  fill  those 

pews. 
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The  teachers  and  the  scholars  on  getting  wisdom  were  intent 

And  in  searching  Holy  Scriptures  many  studious  hours  were 
spent. 

Mrs.  Edna  Seely  Decker's  name,  I  with  pleasure  mention 
here, 

For  she  taught  one  class  in  Sunday  school  for  fourteen  con- 
tinuous years. 

There  are  five  of  those  still  living  who  were  in  it  all  the 

time 
And  I  hope  they  will  all  be  present  here  and  she  will  form 

them  into  line. 

In  my  childhood  days,  July  Fourth  was  all  the  day  we  had. 
There  was  no  Christmas  tree  nor  children's  day  to  make 

our  young  hearts  glad, 
But  when  the  morn  of  July  Fourth   (that  historical  date) 

rolled  'round, 
We  knew  a  celebration  in  this  village  could  be  found. 

Colonel  Tyler,  a  good  old  man,  would  leave  his  work  and 

home 
To  spend  this  holiday  with  us  and  seemed  so  glad  to  come. 
His  furtive  mind,  on  the  alert  for  doing  good  was  always 

bent 
And  felt  he  had  God's  blessing  on  all  the  time  he  spent. 

What  now  is  E.  E.  Jones's  lawn  was  then  the  village  green, 
And   gathered   there   quite   early,    many   children   could   be 

seen, 
For  they  knew  that  was  the  starting  point  where  they  were 

formed  in  line 
To  march  around  the  village  streets,  which  seemed  to  them 

so  fine. 

We  started  out  with  fife  and  drum,  the  Colonel  as  our  guide, 
To  have  us  feel  like  patriots,  he  had  a  natural  pride. 
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He  used  the  military  phrases  as  far  as  we  could  comprehend, 
For  he  thought  the  boys  there  formed  in  line  would  soon 
be  coming  men. 

The  older  classes  marched  ahead,  the  younger  graded  down 
To  those  who  were  deemed  old  enough  to  march   around 

the  town  ; 
And  thus  we  marched  through  heat  and  dust,  each  teacher 

by  her  class. 
As  I  look  back,  it  seems  to  me  it  must  have  been  a  task. 

But  we  in  childish  ignorance,  saw  nothing  but  the  joy 
That  came  from  such  a  gathering,  could  see  nothing  to  annoy 
The  officers  and  members  that  planned  for  us  so  well, 
That  we   in   all   the   future   years   of   these   pleasant   times 
could  tell. 

When  we  had   finished   marching   and   returned   to  village 

green, 
A  lot  of  crude  plank  benches  to  seat  them  all  were  seen. 
When  that  pleasant  task  was  ended  there  came  to  us  a  treat 
Of  frosted  cake  so  fine  it  seemed  too  nice  to  eat. 

And  then  a  bunch  of  raisins  of  the  London  layer  type 
Was  given  out  with  thoughtful  care  that  none  could  feel 

a  slight, 
And  after  that  with  benediction  prayer  we  were  properly 

dismissed, 
And  soon  were  hastening  homeward  with  no  memory  sweet 

as  this. 

Can  anyone  imagine  what  Harford  would  have  been 
Without  this  church  and  Sunday  school  and  those  earnest 

Christian  men 
That  worked  together  for  the  good  of  generations  yet  to 

come, 
Even  though  strangers,  to  make  this  place  their  home? 
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Composed  and  read  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jefrers  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  De  Forrest  Decker  in  honor  of  her  Sunday  School 
Class  Reunion,  November  2nd,  1916. 

Dear  Mrs.  Decker,  my  neighbor  and  friend, 

It  was  so  kind  of  you  an  invitation  to  send 
To  come  to  your  home  and  these  dear  friends  to  meet 

That  have  gathered  today,  each  other  to  greet. 

I  come  here  today  with  congratulations  to  you, 
That  you  have  an  occasion  that  is  granted  to  few 

To  gather  together  this  class  in  your  honor 
As  they  used  to  do  in  days  that  are  gone. 

Let  us  take  a  trip  back  to  the  earlier  days, 

Before  you  were  parted  and  went  different  ways, 

When  you  gathered  each  Sabbath  with  hearts  light  and  free 
There  was  nothing  but  pleasure  in  those  days  to  see. 

Your  friends  could  foresee  that  on  the  ground  floor  of  your 

brain, 
You  were  planting  ideas  that  would  ever  remain. 
And  as  you  grew  to  womanhood  to  meet  the  world's  strife 
You  were   laying  up  treasures  that  would   go  with   you 

through  life. 

And  what  sweet  memories  you  were  laying  in  store, 
To  be  used  all  these  years,  and  you  wishing  for  more. 

Can  you  imagin  what  this  life  would  be 

Without  those  sweet  memories  for  you  and  for  me? 

As  we  look  back  to  those  things  in  our  lives 

There  is  nothing  in  memory  that  we  so  highly  prize 
As   those  days   in   our   childhood  when   the   parents   would 
insist 
That  each  child  should  be  ready,  and  not  one   Sabbath 
missed. 
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hen  breakfast  was  over  and  service  of  Prayer, 
The  question  was   asked,   ''Who  stays  at  home  and  the 
dinner  prepare?" 
Then  one  was  selected  and  by  common  consent 
All  the  rest  were  made  ready,  for  every  one  went. 

The  Father  and  Mother  were  ahead  on  the  list 
And  they  with  wisdom  would  always  insist 

That  the  children  all  go  and  sit  in  the  pews 

As  there  they  saw  nothing  to  detract  or  amuse. 

I  can  so  well  remember  when  each  one  of  you 
Sat  with  your  parents  in  their  old-fashioned  pew, 

One  in  each  end  so  calm  and  content 

For  they  were  doing  their  duty,  and  time  was  well  spent. 

The  Tingleys  and   Pickets  sat  up  in  front 

And  occupied  two  seats  that  now  are  extinct. 

They  were  removed  to  make  room  for  the  choir 
To  sing  on  the  Sabbath  to  God's  worship  inspire. 

Mrs.  Hill  and  her  children  sat  back  in  the  rear 

And  each  Sabbath  morning  her  family  would  steere 

Into  the  pew  that  semed  to  her  a  haven  of  rest, 

And  in  doing  this  she  felt  she  was  doing  her  best. 

Then  about  midway  the  Tylers  we  view, 

The  mother  and  children  in  the  dear  family  pew. 

The  father  in  the  choir  could  always  be  found 
On  each  Sabbath  morning  the  whole  year  'round. 

The  Hammonds  nearly  opposite,  with  their  children  three 
And  ofttimes  some  of  their  friends  you  would  see. 

But  Flora,  with   youthful  presumption   and   grace, 
Was  seen  playing  the  organ  in  Clara  Tiffany's  place. 
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There  is  sadness  and  pleasure  intermingled  today, 
As  all  those  memories  come  up  in  array, 

For  I  can  remember,  in  days  past  and  gone, 

When  death,  with  its  sorrows,  invaded  the  home 

Of  each  one  of  you,  and  you  felt  so  bereft, 

With  one  parent  gone,  but  you  each  had  one  left 

And  spared  many  years  to  be  }^our  counselor  and  guide 
And  a  companion  so  cherished  on  whom  you  relied. 

Every  one  of  you  who  have  met  here  today 
With  heartfelt  love  can  in  truthfulness  say, 

That  the  influence  used  our  young  minds  to  mold 
Was  a  legacy  left  more  precious  than  gold. 
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ROLL  CALL,  JUNE  14th,  1918. 

Our  pastor  has  invited  each  one  here  today 

To  give  a  response  by  poem,  song  or  letter,  or  some  other 
way, 
Only  do  not  say  present  for  each  one  knows  we  are  here 

But  make  it  some  longer  and  others'  hearts  cheer. 

The  Lord  has  denied  me  the  talent  of  song 

Which  I  have  regretted  all  my  life  long, 
But  He  in  His  wisdom  knew  I  would  aspire 

When  music  was  lacking  to  be  a  whole  choir. 

Some  said  it  was  my  voice,  and  others  my  ear 
But  I  never  dared  sing  without  a  feeling  of  fear 

That  anyone  listening  could  detect  something  wrong 
If  I  tried  to  help  sing  in  anthem  or  song. 

So  I  have  decided  in  my  old-fashioned  way 

To  write  a  response  to  read  here  today. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  my  poems  were  sad, 

But  I  am  aiming  today  to  make  everyone  glad. 

Since  we  gathered  last  year  many  changes  have  come 
And  brought  joy  and  sorrow  into  ail  of  our  homes. 

There  are  some  that  are  mourning  for  friends  gone  before 
And  all  our  hearts  aching  for  the  boys  gone  to  war. 

When  we  think  of  those  boys  how  our  hearts  do  rejoice 
That  they  have  made   the  church   and   its  people  their 
choice, 
For  we  all  feel  that  when  young  people  go  out  from  their 
homes 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  safeguard  for  all  days  to  come. 
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If  they  are  thrown  among  sti angers  and  feel  quite  alone, 
If  they  find  a  good  church  it  will  soon  seem  like  home, 

For  the  companionship  there  will  be  of  the  best 

And  they  and  their  home  friends  will  find  contentment 
and  rest. 

I  do  not  believe  in  all  this  wide  world 

Anything  can  be  found  for  the  boys  and  the  girls, 
The  young  men  and  maidens  and  older  ones  too 

That  will  leave  lasting  impressions  as  the  Sunday  Schools 
do. 

When  the  parents  and  children  each  Sunday  are  found 
In  the  church  and  Sunday  School  all  the  year  'round, 

The  foundations  are  laid  that  in  all  years  to  come 

Will  be  a  sweet  memory  to  parents  and  children  of  home. 

We  know  it's  a  task  when  the  children  are  small 

To  look  out  for  their  clothes,  shoes,  stockings  and  all, 

But  when  they  are  grown  and  gone  out  from  your  care 
You  will  know  it  was  happiness  those  burdens  to  share. 

And  when  our  young  people  of  their  own  free  will 

Come  into  the  church  the  places  to  fill 
Of  those  now  at  the  helm,  who  have  held  it  so  well, 

In  all  future  years  their  influence  will  tell. 

I  can  so  well  remember  seventy-five  years  ago 

When  Sunday  School  morn  came  we  expected  to  go 

To  church  and  Sunday  School,  all  except  one 

That  was  selected  by  choice  to  remain  in  the  home. 

We  had  two  sermons  then,  and  the  school  was  between, 
When  the  first  service  was  closed  the  children  were  seen 

Rushing  down  to  the  sheds  for  each  wagon  contained 
A  fine  little  lunch  for  all  who  remained. 
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The  sheds  were  in  front  in  a  continuous  row 

From  the  cemetery  gate  to  the  road  down  below. 

In  fancy  I  see  those  grey  headed  men 

Backing  out  of  those  sheds  to  return  home  again. 

When  we  all  reached  home  and  dinner  was  served, 
While  we  were  together  and  hour  was  reserved 

And  our  parents  with  patience  and  cheerful  goodwill 
Tried  the  next  Sunday's  lesson  in  our  minds  to  instill. 

Dear  Friends,  is  there  any  word  I  can  say 
In  the  way  of  an  apology  for  reading  today 
At  this  annual  roll  call  these  few  rambling  lines 
That  I  have  attempted  to  make  intelligent  rhymes? 

Mrs.  Betsy  M.  Jeffers, 

Kingsley,  Penna. 
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HARFORD  LADY'S   POEM  ON  LOCAL  EVENT. 

Composed  and  Read  at  the  Congregational  Church  Roll 
Call,  in  1919,  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers. 

I  have  been  thinking  and  thinking  just  what  I  can  say 
That  will  be  of  interest  to  you  on  this  Roll  Call  Day; 
I  feel  quite  sure  I  can  tell  nothing  new, 
So  concluded  to  take  a  little  review. 

In  writing  my  response,  I  thought  I  would  tell, 

How  in  eighteen  eighty-eight  Rev.   Nestor  Light  into  our 

church  life  fell; 
Many  improvements  in  this  church  were  installed 
Beginning  soon  after  he  as  our  pastor  was  called. 

The  pews  were  made  free,  and  everyone  thought 

They  would  be  more  attractive  than  as  if  they  were  bought ; 

For  quite  a  few  years  they  were  put  up  and  sold 

To  the  one  that  bid  highest  and  paid  the  most  gold. 

A  harvest  festival,  with  everything  from  the  farm, 
That  for  all  the  young  people  had  a  magnetic  charm; 
And  when  the  products  were  auctioned  off  one  by  one, 
It  was  to  them  a  source  of  much  merriment  and  fun. 

Some  had  a  surplus  of  one  thing,  and  some  of  another 
And  it  was  a  fine  idea  to  put  them  together ; 
And  when  the  sum  total  of  the  sale  was  proclaimed, 
It  was  found   the   Sunday  School   fund   many  dollars   had 
gained. 

This  annual  roll  call  was  the  next  on  the  list, 
And  we  all  could  see  plainly  how  much  we  had  missed 
By  not  spending  one  day  in  the  year  in  meeting  together, 
Thus  cementing  the  church  ties  that  nothing  can  sever. 
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There  are  five  of  our  number  that  are  missing  today, 
That  were  usually  here,  and  "Present"  would  say; 
Now,  how  we  miss  them,  and  listen  in  vain 
For  the  ready  response,  which  usually  came. 

The  first  name  we  miss  is  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Hine, 

Who  always  was  ready  to  help  any  time 

In  her  own  quiet  way,  we  all  understood, 

She  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  what  she  could. 

Many  years  before  she  joined  us  as  a  church 
She  came  every  roll  call  and  helped  do  the  work 
And  to  every  church  interest  was  on  the  alert 
To  do  her  wee  bit  and  no  duty  to  shirk. 

Mrs.  Marietta  I.  Jones  was  a  member  for  years  sixty-four, 

Enjoyed  all  our  pleasures  and  sought  to  make  more; 

In  Sunday  school  work  she  had  many  joys 

In  training  for  life  work  the  girls  and  the  boys. 

For  many  years  she  was  at  the  head  of  our  Aid 

And  by  her  kindly  help  for  the  needy  many  garments  were 

made ; 
By  her  good  management  and  tireless  skill, 
Many  dollars  found  their  way  to  the  treasurer's  till. 

John  Dixon's  name  is  the  next  we  miss  from  the  roll, 
That  death  called  from  our  midst  when  taking  its  toll; 
For  forty-seven  years  he  stood  by  the  church  and  its  truth 
That  had  been  instilled  into  his  life  from  his  youth. 

When  he  was  a  boy  as  each  Sabbath  rolled  around 
In  the  seat  with  his  parents  he  could  always  be  found ; 
His  life  was  so  quiet  that  few  people  knew 
The  strength  of  his  will  to  stand  firm  for  the  right  and  the 
true. 
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Elmer  Williams  comes  next,  and  I  surely  can't  tell 

Of  his  boyhood  and  young  manhood  so  well, 

For  he  came  here  a  stranger  but  a  short  time  ago, 

But  he  soon  found  a  place  in  the  church  work,  I  know. 

In  the  Sunday  school  he  always  worked  with  a  will — 
A  place  as  a  leader  in  singing  could  successfully  fill ; 
His  health  was  quite  poor,  but  he  did  his  work  well, 
And  his  influence  in  the  church  and  community  tell. 

The  name  of  William  H.  Patterson  is  the  last  on  the  list, 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  he  is  missed 

From  his  home  in  the  village,  the  daughter's  home  on  the 

farm, 
With  his  passing  out  have  both  lost  their  charm. 

Then,  in  the  church,  as  we  look  at  the  pew, 

Where  for  forty-three  years  his  form  we  could  view, 

There  is  a  vacancy  left  no  other  can  fill, 

But  we  have  the  sweet  memory  of  his  life  and  influence  still. 

Now  I  come  to  the  most  critical  part  of  it  all, 
Our  pastor  from  some  other  church  has  a  call 
To  leave  us  and  go  to  some  other  field 
And  we  fear  to  the  temptation  he  will  yield. 

I  heard  one  member  remark,  there  is  no  selfishness  there, 
For  he  takes  the  same  pains  his  sermons  to  prepare, 
And  delivers  them  with  the  same  heart-earnest  vim, 
If  his  hearers  are  many  or  few,  it  does  not  matter  to  him. 

The  whole  thing  seems  to  me  as  purely  absurd, 
I  cannot  imagine  how  it  ever  occurred 
And  how  those  Jamestown  people  could  dare 
To  ask  him  to  come,  our  honored  pastor,  whom  we  cannot 
spare. 

Harford,  Pa. 
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ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TEMPERANCE  IN  1829. 

Your  President  invited  me  to  meet  you  here  today 

And  read  a  little  poem.     The  first  thought  was,  what  can 

I  say, 
That  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  pay  you  for  your  time, 
To  sit  and  listen  while  I  read  a  little  rambling  rhyme. 

I  have  pondered  many  subjects  that  passed  before  my  view, 
And  hoped  to  bring  some  ideas  that  would  be  entirely  new. 
If  you  will  not  criticise,  I  will  tell  some  things  I  know 
About  this  Temperance  movement  over  80  years  ago. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  say,  I  am  on  the  Temper- 
ance side, 

For  many  persons,  young  and  old,  were  ready  to  deride, 

And  felt  you  were  a  lunatic,  for  this  change  to  them  was 
great, 

That  it  was  not  good  for  them  to  drink,  just  for  their 
stomachs'  sake. 

Rev.  Adam  Miller  took  the  lead,  and  worked  with  might 

and  main 
To  infuse  his  temperance  principles,   and  temperance  men 

to  gain. 
He  was  a  trusty  leader  in  this  problematic  fight 
For  he   had  an   inward   consciousness,   that   what   they  did 

was  right. 

He  asked  a  man  to  sign  the  pledge  who  made  this  strange 

response, 
"If  I  remember  right,   I  think  I  signed  it  once." 
Then  with  his  usual  energy  and  earnestness  combined, 
Said,   "If   I   only  had   the  chance,    I   would   sign   it   forty 

times." 
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In  the  days  before  this  grand  crusade,  we  had  distilleries 
three 

But  after  that  eventful  year,  not  one  of  those  we  see. 

Tyler  and  Seymour,  a  company  of  reputation  wide, 

Now  saw  the  wrong,  confessed  it  too  and  joined  the  tem- 
perance side. 

The  money  loss  to  them  was  great,  for  cider  they  distilled, 
And    yearly    sold    2,000    gallons    which    well    their    purses 

filled. 
But  when  they  awoke  to  see  the  truth,  that  their  business 

was  a  blight 
Upon  the  whole  community,  they  felt  it  was  not  right, 

And  closed  it  up  within  the  year  eighteen  twenty-nine, 
And  their  influence  by  this  act  was  uplifting  to  mankind. 
For  that  little  band  of  men  was  seeking  many  more 
And  had  secured  three  hundred  names  in  eighteen   forty- 
four. 

In  those  days  wives  and  mothers  had  a  perfect  dread 

To   have   election   come,    for   they   could    see   trouble   was 

ahead. 
I  have  head  my  mother  tell  of  an  incident  in  her  life 

When  she  was  teaching  school.     A  true  and  loyal  wife 

Sent  a  special  invitation  for  her  to  come  and  stay 

With  her  all  night  at  the  close  of  election  day. 

She  feared  her  husband  would  come  home  as  was  his  wont 
to  do, 

And  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  the  situation  might  im- 
prove. 

She  went ;   and  when  he  came,  his  dreaded  mood  was  on. 
He  had  taken  quite  too  many  drinks,  his  manhood's  mind 
was  gone. 
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He  rode  his  horse  up  to  the  door  and  tried  with  whip  and 

spur 
To  make  it  enter  in  his  home  where  all  his  family  were. 

He  espied  the  teacher  and  had  mind  enough 
To  know  his  words  and  acts  were  harsh  and  rough. 
He  turned  and  put  his  horse  away  and  with   courtesy  en- 
thused, 
Came  calmly  back  into  the  house  and  asked  to  be  excused. 

Another  man   that  signed   that   pledge   upon   this   platform 

here 
Had  a  raising  of  a  barn,  and  invited  far  and  near 
The  men  that  had  been  used  to  come  and  help  at  such  a 

time. 
They  came;    there  was  no  liquor  served,  but  just  a  supper 

fine. 

They  never  said  a  word  that  any  fault  was  found, 
But  soon  it  was  observed  and  word  was  passed  around 
That  they  must  have   a  gallon   jug  filled   full  of  whiskey 

fine, 
And  every  joint  in  that  new  barn  with  liquor  they  would 

prime. 

It  would  not  do  to  let  a  man,  such  a  bad  example  set 
And  if  they  passed  it  over  now,  they  always  would  regret, 
As    it   would    act    a   precedence    that   the    temperance   men 

could  use, 
That  other  buildings  could  be  raised,  and  liquor  be  refused. 

Those  earnest  men  were  doing  all  they  could   but   felt   it 

would  be  well 
To  get  a  speaker  from  away  and  his  experience  tell. 
I  remember  when  he  came,  opposition  waged  quite  strong 
Among  the  anti-temperance  men,  they  felt  it  was  all  wrong 
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To  fetch  a  man  into  our  midst,  to  stir  up  scenes  of  strife, 
For  they  were  well  content  to  live  what  seemed  a  natural 

life. 
They  disliked  to  make  a  change  or   reform  in  anything 
That  from  the  liquor  habit  would  dissolution  bring. 

The  forces  were  so  strong  against  this  worthy  fight, 
'Twas  hardly  safe  for  temperance  men  to  drive  their  teams 

at  night, 
For  fear  the  desperadoes,  a  vicious  trick  would  play 
Upon  the  horse  or  harness  in  an  underhanded  way. 

In  eighteen  twenty-nine,   that   banner  year,   the  ladies   felt 

that  they  could  something  do 
And  formed  a  temperance  union  that  numbered  forty-two. 
All  the  people  were  surprised  and  felt  the  work  absurd, 
For  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  country  had  occurred. 

They  felt  the  wives  and  mothers  were  truly  out  of  place 
And  wondered  at  the  novelty,  that  they  were  keeping  pace 
With   the   men   now  working.      But   they   could    get   more 

done, 
For  they  outnumbered  them,  when  counted  three  to  one. 

They  together  worked  in  unison  for  the  good  of  every  one. 
The  rules  were  strict  and  pledge  they  signed  was  strong, 
And  if  a  member  stepped  one  side  and  took  one  drink  too 

much, 
He  was  called  up  for  hearing  and  made  confession  due  from 

such. 

I  truly  feel  that  every  one  that  is  present  here  today 
Must  feel  a  natural  pride  that  they  can  truly  say 
That   little   infant  called   Temperance,   was   born   in   Har- 
ford town 
And  reached  out  with  its  influence  many  miles  around. 
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The  sturdy  men  that  christened  it,  upon  this  platform  here 
Strongly  pledged  themselves  that  little  life  to  steer. 
Harford  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  chosen  for  its  name 
By  the  parents  that  adopted   it,   and   it  proved   an  honor 
to  the  same. 

I  have  mentioned  these  few  incidents  with  this  great  end 

in  view, 
That  you  may  know  an  inkling  of  what  those  men  passed 

through, 
That  laid  the  strong  foundation  on  which  we  build  today 
And  with  God's  blessing  on  our  work,  we  feel  has  come 

to  stay. 

The  drinking  habit  was  so  bad  all  this  county  through 
That  Rev.  Miller  felt  impressed  that  he  must  something  do. 
So  in  eighteen  twenty-nine,  January  twenty-ninth,  the  day 
Was  set  for  every  one  that  felt  inclined  to  fast  and  pray. 

He  preached  a  sermon  on  that  day,  the  first  one  ever  heard, 
Upon  the  subject  Temperance,  and  by  it  many  hearts  were 

stirred 
To  ask  God's  special  guidance  in  this  special  time  of  need 
That  he  and  his  earnest  helpers  could  sow  some  precious 

seed. 

Fourteen  men  of  sterling  worth  and  habits  tried  and  true 
Formed  a  little  Temperance  Band  to  see  what  they  could  do 
To  assist  their  pastor  in  his  strife  for  helping  every  one 
To  join  the  Temperance  workers'  band,  and  leave  the  drink 
alone. 

History  tells  us  as  we  read,  the  first  ones  to  give  their 

names 
Were  Obediah  Thacher  and  John  Carpenter,  and  thus  first 

honor  claimed. 
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Then  Thomas   Sweet   and   Adam   Miller,   upon   this   page 

we  find. 
John  Tyler  and  Aaron  Greenwood  next,  as  we  look  along 

the  line. 

Joab  Tyler  and  James  Greenwood  made  haste  to  sign  their 

names, 
Lee  Richardson  and  Samuel  Kingsbury  felt  proud  to  do  the 

same. 
Abel   Read    and    Payson   Kingsbury   made   up   the    number 

twelve. 
Labeus  Lewis  and  Shepherd  Carpenter  rejoiced  they  could 

that  number  swell. 

As  we  look  back  upon  those  men,  that  we  can't  help  revere 
For  the  stand  they  took  in  the  Temperance  Cause  though 

the  test  was  quite  severe, 
They  seem  bowed  down  with  age  but  in  truth  they  all  were 

young 
In  years  as  well  as  temperance  work  which  they  had  just 

begun. 

As  I  look  o'er  our  residents,  I  find  there  are  but  three 
Grand  children  of  that  loyal  band,  and  you  will  pardon  me 
If  I  should  mention  those  three  names  and   feel  a  natural 

pride 
That  the  ancestors  of  Charles  Darrow,  Grace  Stearns  and 

myself  were  on  the  Temperance  side. 
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COUNTY  W.  C.  T.  U.  CONVENTION,  1916. 

One  morning  at  early  dawn,  this  message  came   over  the 

'phone : 
"Hop  Bottom  has  gone  dry,"  and  by  the  voice  you  scarce 

would  have  known 
What  a  catastrophe  this  town  had  befell, 
And  the  misery  it  would  cause  no  one  could  foretell. 

I  know  for  a  moment  my  heart  throbs  were  stilled, 
My  nerves  all  unstrung  with  sympathy  filled, 
When  I  thought  of  my  friends  and  their  terrible  state, 
If  Hop  Bottom  was  dry  and  they  must  meet  their  fate. 

Here  were  your  homes  and  firesides  so  dear, 
Where  your  children  and  kindred  oft  met  friends  to  cheer. 
How  your  hopes  and  ambitions  were  crushed  to  the  ground 
When  you  knew  that  not  one  drop  of  drink  could  be  found. 

These  three  words,  "Hop  Bottom's  dry"  meant  so  much  to 

you  all, 
And  at  the  first  thought  would  seem  like  a  funeral  pall, 
So  dark  and  so  dense  that  you  could  not  see  through 
If  the  comfort  of  pure  water  was  shut  off  from  you. 

But   the  next  message   I   heard  changed   the  whole   aspect 

to  me, 
For  it  meant  that  Hop  Bottom  from  liquor  was  free. 
It  made  a  vast  difference  in  your  home  life  in  all  days  to 

come, 
Whether    your    town    was    dry   with    a    water    famine,    or 

whiskey  and  rum. 

You  cannot  express  the  feeling  of  joy 
That  the  mother  heart  felt,  when  she  knew  that  her  boy 
Could  go  out  from  her  home  with  no  temptation  to  meet 
From  the  vendors  of  liquor  in  barroom  or  street. 
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The  effort  you  made  to  have  a  dry  town 

Reaches  out  with  its  influence  many  miles  'round. 

There  were  homes  all  around  you  that  felt  the  great  dread 

That  the  trail  of  the  serpent  was  not  far  ahead. 

When  the  fathers  and  sons  come  to  town  as  they  do 
It  must  be  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  you, 
That  the  mothers  and  children  are  waiting  at  home 
With  the  feeling  that  they  will  be  all  right  when  they  come. 

No  more  are  you  subject  to  the  noise  and  the  din 

Of  the  men  and  the  boys  who  sometimes  came  in 

From  the  towns  that  were  dry  and  just  longed  for  a  spree 

And  obtained  it  right  here  to  its  fullest  degree. 

No  more  are  you  forced  to  help  men  to  their  homes, 
That  came  to  your  town  for  their  whiskey  and  rum, 
When  the  appetite  came  that  must  be  appeased 
And  felt  that  in  your  town  they  could  do  as  they  pleased. 

It  is  a  condition  that  every  one  the  same 

Will  be  rejoiced,  and  gladly  exclaim: 

Thank  God  for  His  help  in  things  that  seem  best, 

And  let  us  not  be  content  to  let  the  cause  rest. 

But  keep  it  stirred  up  and  alert  every  hour, 
Lest  the  foe  w  are  facing  again  come  in  power, 
Depending  on  Him  who  knows  all  our  needs, 
For  without  Him  no  good  cause  ever  succeeds. 
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REUNION  POEM. 

Composed  and   read  at  class  reunion  at  Montrose,  June 
22,  1918,  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers. 

In  eighteen  fifty-six  a  school  of  renown 
Was  opened  in  Harford  that  distinguished  the  town. 
It  was  called  a  State  Normal,  something  quite  new, 
And  was  planned  with  the  object  of  a  teacher's  review. 

The  students  assembled  from  far  and  from  near, 
Until  two  hundred  names  on  the  roll  call  appear. 
All  came  together  with  this  thought  in  view: 
That  they  would  improve  their  teaching  with  methods  quite 
new. 

The  teachers  were  forceful  and  on  the  alert 

That  each  one  of  the  students  should  do  their  best  work. 

If  the  lessons  were  hard  and  pupils  felt  blue, 

They  were  ready  to  help  them  see  their  way  through. 

But  each  student  must  stand  up  sturdy  and  strong, 
And  learn  those  solutions  no  matter  how  long. 
When  they  came  to  the  pages,  where  the  cover  and  cup 
Were  all  weighed  out  separate  some  gave  it  up. 

And  felt  that  it  would  not  their  efforts  repay, 
To  learn  the  solution  that  would  systematically  weigh 
The  cups  and  the  covers  in  their  different  style 
On  those  two  pages,  it  was  not  worth  their  while. 

My  brother,  D.  C,  was  ready  to  go, 
When  the  school  was  opened  up,  and  walked  to  and  fro. 
You  could  hear  him  at  night  coming  over  the  hill, 
With  his  book  in  his  hand,  learning  his  favorite  drill. 

Intellectual  arithmetic  was  then  something  new. 
It  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  none  of  us  knew 
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What  a  wonderful  thing  in  these  lives  of  ours 
Had  come  to  strengthen  our  reasoning  powers. 

The  teaching  of  grammar,  as  taught  in  our  schools, 
With  all  its  forms  and  thirty-five  rules 
Amounted  to  nothing,  as  we  could  all  see, 
When  Prof.  Clark  came  with  his  new  theory. 

We  could  see  it  so  plainly  when  we  were  taught  how 
To  find  the  subject  and  predicate  first  all  in  a  row. 
Then  all  the  adjuncts  we  so  easily  find, 
And  the-  sentence  complete  and  clear  to  our  mind. 

I  think  there  was  never  in  our  youthful  lives 
A  school  that  was  taught  that  was  so  highly  prized 
By  the  old  and  the  young,  for  all  could  foresee 
What  a  help  to  the  rising  generations  it  would  be. 

When  the  term  opened  I  was  delayed, 
My  mother  was  sick  and  I  was  afraid 
If  I  left  her  alone  no  amount  of  regret 
Would  lessen  the  heartaches  or  help  me  forget. 

So  D.  C.  went  alone,  with  ambitions  high, 
That  I  would  be  ready  to  go  by  and  by. 
The  rooms  were  all  taken,  but  he  felt  assured 
That  a  place  for  me  somewhere  could  be  secured. 

He  found  three  ladies  rooming  together, 

And  they  kindly  consented  to  take  in  another. 

It  was  out  on  the  corner,  near  the  Titus  girl's  home, 

And  was  quite  a  long  ways  for  us  to  walk  to  and  from. 

There  were  two  Newton  sisters,  Miss  Nellie  and  Kate, 
With  their  childhood  companion,  Miss  Laura  C.  Gates. 
I  have  often  thought  how  they  must  have  disliked 
To  take  in  a  stranger  to  keep  day  and  night. 
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But  they  were  also  kind  and  thoughtful  of  me, 
And  helped  in  my  lessons,  as  I  was  far  back,  you  see, 
And  tried  to  make  up  for  weeks  I  had  lost. 
It  was  very  hard  work,  but  paid  what  it  cost. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  students  at  the  school  was  but 

slight, 
For  when  we  reached  home  it  was  always  near  night. 
Our  lessons  to  get  and  everything  new 
If  not  learned  at  first,  we  had  to  review. 

It  seems  like  presumption  for  me  even  to  try 

To  write  of  things  that  have  so  long  gone  by, 

And  knowing  so  well  your  minds  are  all  stored 

With  the  sweetest  of  memories  those  school  days  afford. 

It  was  a  fine  thing  for  Mr.  Benson  to  do, 
To  invite  us  all  here,  and  our  acquaintance  renew. 
Our  thanks  for  his  kindness,  will  seem  very  small 
When  we  review  the  things  he  has  done  for  all. 

My  sister,  Lucy,  has  written  a  fine  poem  for  you, 
But  I  never  dare  read  one  when  she  has  gotten  through. 
And  should  not  at  this  time,  but  she  put  on  a  bold  front 
And  said  if  you  don't  write  one  to  read  I  won't. 
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When  I  was  a  child  I  called  at  a  store 
And  stayed  through  a  shower  an  hour  or  more. 
Everything  was  pleasant.     The  merchant  was  kind, 
But  soon  we  observed  we  had  something  in  mind. 

He  said  to  a  lady  that  was  calling  there,  too, 

I  have  some  remnants  I  would  like  to  sell  you. 

They  are  of  a  quality  unusually  fine 

And  I  can  recommend  them  as  first-class  every  time. 

You  see  the  quality  is  just  the  same  at  the  end 

As  in  the  whole  piece;    and  less  money  you  will  spend. 

You  can  use  all  these  goods  with  economy,  too, 

For  I  will  sell  them  cheap  to  accommodate  you. 

These  goods  are  a  quality  that  time  will  not  phase, 
And  they  can  be  used  in  so  many  ways. 
They  will  make  fine  garments  for  the  little  folks,  too, 
For  wearing  to  church,  at  home  or  in  school. 

The  lady  pondered,  but  finally  made  up  her  mind 
That  she  would  take  them.     She  surely  could  find 
A  use  for  them  all,  for  in  all  future  days 
She  will  prize  those  remnants — they  will  be   useful   in  so 
many  ways. 

Now  my  dear  class-mates,  can't  we  readily  see 
A  similarity  in  those  remnants  for  you  and  for  me? 
In  eighteen  fifty-six  we  were  members  of  a  wonderful  class 
Of   two   hundred    students    that    mostly   as    teachers   were 
passed. 

They  were  a  fine  lot  of  students — the  best  you  could  find ; 
Tried  to  excel  in  everything  that  would   strengthen  their 
mind. 
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The  teachers  were  forceful  and  did  all  they  could 
By  precept  and  example  to  help  them  make  good. 

The  school  was  called  a  "State  Normal"  and  was  quite  a 

short  term, 
But  was  long  enough  for  each  student  to  learn 
That  the  life  work,  which  each  one  found  to  do 
Was  broadened  and  strengthened  by  that  term  of  school. 

Now  this  little  band  of  class-mates  today 
Can  see  that  we  are  remnants  that  are  left  by  the  way. 
Of  that  class  of  two  hundred  there  are  only  eight  left 
That  have  not  been  called  from  their  life-work  by  death. 

Now  we,  as  remnants,  must  not  let  our  usefulness  cease, 

But  by  our  every  day  life  help  it  increase ; 

If  we  do  but  little  in  kindness  of  heart 

We  shall  feel  that  in  life  work  we  still  have  a  part. 

The  Lord  has  dealt  kindly  with  us  the  past  year; 
We  are  all  spared  to  meet  and  greet  each  other  here, 
And  may  He  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness  defend 
This  little  band  of  remnants  to  meet  here  again. 

I  had  my  blankets  and  quilts  hung  on  the  line  one  day 

To  get  the  air  and  sunshine  before  putting  away. 

As  I  took  them  down  I  was  fairly  startled,  you  see, 

For  there  was  the  quilt  that  the  pieces  had  been  given  to  me 

By  my  schoolmates  at  Harford  University 

In  the  years  eighteen  hundred  fifty-two  and  three. 

As  I  looked  at  each  block  and  read    the  names  through 

I  wondered  if  you,  my  old  schoolmates,  would   remember 

them  too, 
So  I  wrote  them  down  in  the  order  they  came 
And  hoped  some  of  you  would  remember  the  name, 
And  that  name  be  a  reminder  of   an  old  schoolmate  and 

friend 
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And    sweet   memories   awakened    that    nearly   over   seventy 

years  extend, 
There  were  feelings  of  sadness  intermingled  with  joy, 
For  there  were  the  memories  that  time  could  not  destroy. 
Each  block  was  a  piece  of  the  dresses  they  wore 
In  those  days  there  but  few  such  garments  in  store. 
It  would  seem  strange  to  the  schoolgirls  of  today 
To  put  on  a  dress  in  the  morning  and  wear  it  all  day, 
But  we  in  those  days  just  thought  it  all  right 
To  wear  one  dress  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday 

night. 
An  orange  and  blue  calico  was  to  us  quite  a  treat 
And  a  happier  lot  of  girls  you  seldom  will  meet. 
It  was  never  a  question  of  what  will  you  wear 
But  have  you  had  time  your  lessons  to  prepare? 
Uncle  Lyman  and  Aunt  Sarah  were  always  so  kind, 
They  did  not  care  what  we  wore  if  our  behavior  was  fine. 


The  Susq 
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Written  for  the  Class  of   1856  School  Reunion,  held  at 
Montrose,  June  17,  1920,  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers. 

There  is  a  gloom  and  sadness  as  we  gather  here  today, 
For  our  classmate,  Mrs.  Stevens,  has  been  called  from  life 

away ; 
We  were  so  glad  to  meet  her,  when  we  were  gathered  last, 
Her  presence  brought  us  happiness  and  a   ray  of  sunshine 

cast. 

She  never  met  with  us  but  once,  and  that  left  a  memory 

sweet, 
For  she  had  a  heartfelt  longing,  its  pleasures  to  repeat, 
And  when  she  reached  her  heme  this  thought  had  come  to 

stay 
That  she  would  write  a  poem  to  read  to  us  today. 

We  can  just  imagine  the  happy  hours  she  spent 
In  recalling  to  her  memory  the  places  where  she  went, 
And  writing  them  all  down  in  a  poem  so  complete; 
I  can  think  of  nothing  she  could  do  that  would  give  us  such 
a  treat. 

It  only  makes  us  long  for  youth  and  strength  to  go 
And  see  the  wonders  of  the  trip  she  took  so  long  ago ; 
But  we  shall  have  to  be  content  to  read  her  verses  o'er, 
And  wish  the  Lord  had  spared  her  life  to  write  as  many 
more. 

I  never  knew  her  very  well  until  she  came  that  term 

To  attend  John  Stoddard's  Normal,  where  she  felt  that  she 

could  learn 
The  rudiments  of  teaching  that  would  put  her  in  a  class 
Of  the  very  best  of  teachers  in  which  she  wished  to  pass. 

She  had  a  lot  of  courage  and  used  it  every  day, 
For  the  home   in  which  she   boarded  was  near  two  miles 
away ; 
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But  she  deemed  the  walk  no  hardship,  in  sunshine  or  in  rain, 
For  it  seemed   to   her  to   be   the   only   way   she   could   her 
knowledge  gain. 

My  room  was  also  on  the  road,  just  outside  by  the  way 
Which  she  had  to  pass  each  morning  and  evening  of  each 

day; 
We  often  came  together,  as  we  walked  it  to  and  fro, 
And  formed  a  bond  of  friendship,  four  and  sixty  years  ago. 

Now  we  all  know  at  "Sweet  sixteen"  the  knowledge  that 

she  earned 
Has    never   caused    a    selfish    thought,    but    everything   she 

learned 
Has  been  to  her  a  legacy  to  pass  on  down  to  others 
And  her  refining  influence  will  be   long  felt   by  teachers, 

wives  and  mothers. 

The  wages  paid  to  teachers  then,  today  would  seem  absurd, 
The  weekly  wage,  two  dollars,  besides  a  home  and  board, 
And  when  we  drew  our  three  months'  pay  at  the  closing  of 

the  term 
No  Jew  was  ever  richer,  for  we  could  so  much  money  earn. 

A  dollar  then  was  highly  prized  and  saved  by  young  and  old 
And  if  today's  extravagance  could  then  have  been  foretold, 
The  man  that  had  the  prophecy,  and  dared  his  friends  to  tell 
Would  have  been  deemed  a  lunatic,  already  from  his  cell. 

I  never  knew  a  teacher  then  that  ever  smoked  or  chewed ; 
The  habit  was  quite   hard   to   learn   and   implements  were 

crude. 
The  pipes  were  always  made  of  clay  and  cost  one  penny  each 
And  were  always  used  by  aged  men — not  youths  prepared  to 

teach. 
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FAREWELL  TO  STEARNS  FAMILY 

Composed  and  read  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Jeffers  for  the  fare- 
well reception  of  the  Stearns  family,  in  the  Congregational 
church,  Hartford,  Pa.,  May  24,  1918: 

My  long  cherished  friends,  can  it  really  be  true 

That  we  have  met  here  to  bid  you  adieu? 

It  is  hard  to  believe  you  are  going  away 

From  the  Stearns  old  homestead,  and  going  to  stay. 

How  we  shall  miss  you  as  you  go  out  from  the  home 
Where  such  fond  recollections  are  clustering  round. 
We  feel  you  can't  go  without  heartache  and  pain 
To  each  one  of  you  as  well  as  to  those  that  remain. 

We  could  scarcely  believe  when  the  news  was  received 
That  the  old  home  was  sold  and  you  were  relieved 
Of  its  cares  and  its  pleasures  for  all  time  to  come, 
And  the  last  tie  was  severed  that  bound  you  at  home. 

That  home  to  so  many  has  been  a  haven  of  rest 
From  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West. 
If  any  one  wished  to  have  rest  for  body  and  mind, 
Those  things  at  the  Ansel  Stearns  homestead  they  could  find. 

Everyone  was  made  welcome  for  a  wek  or  a  day, 

A  month  on  to  six  if  they  wanted  to  stay. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  home  can  be  found 

That  has  welcomed  so  many  from  all  the  world  'round. 

Your  Father  and  Mother  good  judgment  displayed 
When  they  found  Rev.  Riley  and  had  him  engaged 
To  tie  them  a  nuptial  knot  so  tight  and  so  strong 
That  it  could  not  be  untied  and  last  all  their  life  long. 

In  the  year  eighteen  sixty-five  occurred  this  happy  event 
And  many  years  of  their  lives  were  judiciously  spent 
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In  helping  train  youths  and  maidens  for  life's  greatest  end, 
Aided  by  God's  blessing  to  be  useful  women  and  men. 

We  can  see  here  tonight,  as  in  many  years  past, 

The  effects  of  the  good  that  their  influence  cast 

On  the  lives  of  these  children  and  grandchildren  too 

Who  are  each  and  everyone  striving  for  the  best  they  can  do. 

When  their  cares  grew  burdensome  and  work  was  a  dread 
They  with  prudence  and  forethought  were  looking  ahead 
And  gave  over  those  cares  and  burdens  to  you, 
Which  you  willingly  accepted,  the  best  you  could  do. 

None  of  this  home's  reputation  has  been  lost  in  your  care 
And  you  have  always  lived  up  to  your  motto,  "Be  Square." 
I  need  not  try  to  tell  you  how  lonely  'twill  be 
When  in  the  home  church  none  of  your  faces  we  see. 

In  the  choir  we  shall  miss  Master  Harry  from  his  place, 
When  he  plays  the  violin  with  such  dignified  grace ; 
We  shall  miss  him  again  when  the  basket  is  passed 
For  he  among  the  faithful  ones  always  is  classed. 

And  Miss  Beth  when  at  home  was  on  the  alert 
To  see  if  in  some  place  she  could  find  work. 
She  was  always  so  willing  to  do  what  she  could 
In  the  way  of  advancement  of  anything  good. 

And  here  is  young  Bruce  that  I  knew  when  a  lad, 
Was  happy  to  make  his  Grandmother  glad ; 
And  when  she  felt  it  was  hard  for  him  to  walk  to  and  fro, 
Said,  "Oh !  Grandma,  I  will  walk  to  church  every  Sunday 
if  you  only  will  go." 

And  the  Mother,  I  will  not  try  with  my  feeble  pen 
To  tell  how  we  shall  long  for  her  presence  again. 
She  was  always  so  faithful,  so  good  and  so  true — 
'Tis  with  heartache  and  sorrow  we  bid  you  adieu. 
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POEM  BY  MRS.  STEVENS. 

This    poem    was   written    by    Mrs.    Stevens — written    so 
nicely,  and  which  she  intended  to  read. 

My  schoolmates  dear,  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

I'm  glad  to  meet  you  here  again  to  dine, 

In  this  fine,  old  place,  where  nature  and  man 

Have  made  it  as  lovely  as  anyone  can. 

We  will  sit  on  the  lawn  and  tell  of  old  times, 

And  of  new  ones,  too,  with  their  dollars  and  dimes, 

And  I'll  tell  you  why  I  am  as  young,   (at  heart,  I  mean) 

As  when  we  first  met  at  sweet  sixteen. 

For  eighteen  years  in  schools  I  taught 

The  3roung  idea  to  shoot  as  it  ought ; 

How  well  I  succeeded  I  never  can  tell, 

But  most  of  my  pupils  have  surely  done  well. 

Then  I  married,  as  all  wise  maids  do, 

The  ver)^  best  man  in  the  world  I  knew. 

A  daughter,  fine,  our  union  blest, 

And  she  has  proven  the  very  best. 

Twenty  bright  years  together  we  spent 

In  a  home  of  love  and  perfect  content. 

Then  life's  sorrow  came  which  I'll  pass  if  I  may, 

For  all  should  be  bright  and  joyous  today. 

Since  then  I've  traveled  far  and  wide, 

Often  times  crossing  the  divide, 

Where  waters  flow  both  east  and  west, 

And  sometimes  with  a  tremendous  zest. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  will  you  please  to  hark, 
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While  I  sing  the  praises  of  Yellowstone  Park, 

The  finest  on  earth,  it  seemed  to  me, 

And  most  interesting  one  ever  can  see. 

The  geysers  were  what  I  expected  to  see, 

But  the  pools  were  surely  surprises  to  me, 

So  many  and  varied  in  their  hue, 

I  wish  I  could  describe  them  to  you. 

The  mammoth  hot  springs  of  gorgeous  hue, 

The  silver  and  golden  gates  we  passed  through, 

The  high  Obsidian  cliff  which  we  pass 

On  a  smooth  road-bed  of  solid,  black  glass. 

So  many  lovely  rivers  and  falls, 

And  mammoth  paint  pots  which  surely  appalls, 

And  places  of  sulphurous  odors  a  legion, 

That  seem  to  remind  us  of  the  infernal  region. 

The  Old  Faithful  Geyser  all  tourists  see, 

For  it  plays  for  them  every  sixty-five  minutes  free, 

And  near  by  it  stands  Old  Faithful  Inn, 

Which  is  rustic  and  lovely  without  and  within. 

Then  comes  the  beautiful  Yellowstone  Lake 

From  which,  if  one  cares  the  trouble  to  take, 

Very  fine  trout  can  be  caught  by  the  score, 

And  cooked  in  a  hot  spring  in  the  lake,  near  the  shore. 

The  two  lovely  falls  with  walls  so  high, 

In  which  are  blended  all  colors  of  rainbow  and  sky, 

Artists  paint — other  fine  things  are  seen, 

With  the  river  below,  a  narrow  ribbon  of  green. 
At  the  Mormon  City  we  stopped  on  our  way  through, 
And  to  Brigham's  descendants  said,  "How  do  you  do?" 
Then  sped  on  with  friends  made  on  the  train, 
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That  I'll  never  forget  though  we  meet  not  again. 

California,  the  land  of  the  beautiful  flowers, 

And  also  the  land  of  very  few  showers, 

In  sunshine  so  hot  and  so  chill  in  the  shade 

You  wonder  so  different  it  could  be  made. 

The  home  of  Romona,  near  San  Diego, 

The  drive  we  took  down  to  old  Mexico, 

Where  we  were    served  with  a  Spanish  dinner, 

Fit  for  a  saint  or  fit  for  a  sinner. 

Catalina  Island,  which  we  sailed  miles  to  reach, 

And  spent  some  time  on  its  lovely  beach, 

From  its  glass  bottom  boats  we  saw  how  plants  grow 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  so  far  below. 
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TO  E.  E.  JONES. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Jones  my  cousin  and  friend 

I  heard  you  was  coming  home  a  short  time  to  spend, 

And  the  oh  how  I  wished 

I  was  capable  of  telling  you  how  much  you  are  missed. 

When  I  heard  you  were  going  away 

And  in  all  probability  was  going  to  stay, 

I  said  to  myself,  "Oh,  can  it  be 

That  I  am  to  be  left  like  the  last  limb  on  a  tree?" 

For  quite  a  few  years  and  I  have  been  left  alone 

To  represent  the  three   families   that  were   accustomed  to 

come  home. 
Every  Sunday  morning  throughout  the  whole  year 
They  with  their  families  were  sure  to  appear. 
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